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In the days when there is so much of that agitated 
and querulous writing—the kind born of loose and 
slovenly thinking—about the practice and profession 
and the past, present and future of architecture, it is 
restful indeed to sit down with a group of men 
who meet together to talk over the problems of archi- 
tecture as they see and know and have experienced 
them in their LOCALITY. This makes for that break- 
ing down of reticence which no formal gathering such 
as an Annual Convention can ever hope to accomplish. 
A relationship is established which at once gives 
courtesy and tolerance the right of way, and makes 


for common sense and that willingness to lay cards on 
the table rather than to keep them well sleeved for the 
sake of gaining some useful advantage or oratorical 
point. 


LOCALITY was indeed the keynote of this con- 


ference. It held the discussions true, echoed and re- 
echoed in all the deliberations, not through conscious 
iteration by the delegates, but because they clung 
tenaciously to their own knowledge, the truth as they 
had experienced it in their localities. They were not 
seeking to carry a point, or to gain some parliamentary 
victory. I shall say that of all the architectural meet- 
ings I have attended this was the one that steered the 
truest course. The chart had to be made by soundings, 
step by step. The inspiration of service to the Institute, 
evoked in the opening address, was the lead that 
went down to the depths. Never was it sent down slyly 


1The Sixth District of the American Architects, Regional Direc- 
tor, William L. Steele, Sioux City, Iowa, iricludes the following 
Chapters: Iowa, Kansas, Kansas City, Minnesota, Nebraska, St. 
Louis, St. Paul, Wisconsin. The delegates to the First Conference 
were: Iowa, Mr. Steele; Kansas, Mr. rentz Schmidt; Kansas 
City, Mr. Albert S. Owen; Minnesota, Messrs. Edwin H. Brown 
and Robert T. Jones; St. Louis, Messrs. Harry G. Clymer, William 
Wedemeyer; Nebraska, the epee Members, of whom the follow- 
ing were present: Messrs. Charles A. Carr, Edwin B. Clarke, Fred- 
erick W. Clarke, M. L, Evans, Harry Lawrie, Mark M. Levings, 
Alan McDonald, John McDonald, Lewyn J. Prestwich, George B. 
Prinz, Josiah Dow Sandham, Louis W. Smetana, Charles W. Stein- 
baugh, Thomas R. Kimball, F. W. Krelle, H. A. Salisbury, Frederick 
Scholer, Berger Kvenild, F. S. Stott. The St. Paul and Wisconsin 
Chapters were unable to send delegates. Mr. N. Max Dunning, 
First Vice-President of the Institute and the Editor of the Journat, 
were present as invited guests. The sessions were held in the Fonte- 
nelle Hotel, Omaha, on October 26 and 27. 


or trickily, and never was the conference afraid to 
hear the reading. When it came to the shoals of archi- 
tectural incompetency, the reefs of unprofessional be- 
trayal of principle, the sands of educational weakness, 
the readings were recorded on the mental charts of the 
minds present with quite as much straightforwardness 
as when the line showed depths beyond the reach of 
the lead. How magnificent a thing it is when a group 
of minds can meet in humility, for if LOCALITY 
was the keynote of the conference, so was HUMIL- 
ITY the light by which it took its way: And those, 
after all, are two of the Seven Lamps. 

One other thing I shall say, also, even though I 
retain the right to unsay it again next month. No 
architectural gathering within my memory ever gave 
a greater promise than this one. Not because of any 
special action taken, or because of any brilliant con- 
tribution to the problems of the day. No, to none of 
these fleeting and temporary flares, alight tonight and 
gone tomorrow, but to the fact that, as the preamble 
to their resolutions recites, they saw in the recognition 
of the needs and traditions and growths of localities 
the great safeguard of the ends for which the Institute 
is said to exist. And they were right. Utterly and 
completely right, for in the present cycle when the 
most powerful forces are seeking to break down every 
light and shade of locality and to substitute a world in 
which there shall be no differences in the things we 
eat, wear, drink—and even the speech we utter under 
the delusion that we are thinking—heaven help us— 
how good it is to come back to the thought that the 
localities of the world, the places where our folk have 
lived their lives, are the sources of all that is worth 
remembering either in life or in art,—though the two 
are twain. LOCALITY is dying. The fearful thing 
called national distribution is taking its place, not only 
in breakfast food and collars, but in school-book and 
newspaper, in the spoken word, the filmed play, and 
the written dogma. The First Regional Conference 
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of the Sixth District says that we must refuse to sub- 
merge locality in the yawning maw of centralization 
and standardization, and that we must begin to trust 
locality to have that voice in its affairs which will 
secure and preserve to it the things which justify its 
existence, and thus save the whole. 


When the resolution adopted concerning the Com- 
petition Code is read, a little later on, there will be 
some who wi!! see in it only another menace to the 
established custom. I see no menace in it at all. I 
say that if a group of men, in one Chapter or in several, 
cannot be trusted to interpret their own professional 
relation to the community they serve, then the whole 
professional idea is a joke. I say that if the 75 per cent 
of the volume of large building work which goes to 
members of the American Institute of Architects is 
thought to be brought into the architects’ offices by the 
client, and thus to be given out by direct selection, 
without competition, then the profession is too ignorant 
to be believed. The open “wildcat” competition has 
been conquered, to a very considerable extent. Our 
citizens are learning that buying a building cheaply, 
by free competition, is a costly experience. The regu- 
lated competition has thus made great headway, but to 
imagine that the totality of architectural commissions 
received do not in any way conflict with the Competi- 
tion Code as it now stands is to wander in the clouds. 
Thus the First Regional Conference of the Sixth Dis- 
trict does not propose that the Competition Code be 
done away with but that it be so honestly interpreted 
that no member of the Institute may have to com- 
promise with it, as so many have to do, if they are to 
live at all. I call it a healthy sign when competition 
is called by its right name and when it is recognized, 
for, of a certainty, the architects who do not have to face 
it are not numerous. I say that it will be a very health- 
ful thing when the members of the Institute are ready 
openly to admit that a very large percentage of them 
do compete with their fellows, in trying to get work, 
and that there is no indignity about it except when it is 
done in an unsportsmanlike manner. And some 
LOCALITY, left to work out its own problems in 
its own way, might make a discovery that would be 
worth while. Such things have happened, always, 
where men are put on their honor. 

The afternoon given over to canvass of methods by 
which to make chapter meetings was perhaps the most 
interesting event of the conference. The subject al- 
ways seems to be surrounded by a sort of pathetic halo 
through which one discerns an abundance of energy 
and devotion on the part of a few members and a 
large and consuming apathy on the part of the rest. 
For some reason or other the source of the apathy 
has never been very carefully explored and the force 
which renews the energy of the devoted band has been 
more or less a matter of conjecture. But these things 
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have their origins and perhaps the conference of the 
Sixth District has here made a valuable contribution. 
I opine that just as the Institute has gained in strength 
and potential influence by growing out of itself and 
into contact with the social and economic body which 
it serves, so the problem of chapter interest is merely 
a matter of growing out of the narrow confines of a 
small group and into the life and thought and action 
of the community the chapter serves. When chapters 
begin to hold meetings with other groups of common 
kinship, they may have found the remedy for a malady 
which has begun to assume something more than a 
passing significance. ‘The possibilities of cultivating 
LOCALITY have never been touched, except here 
and there in one or two chapters. But out of them- 
selves and into their localities is their one path of 
growth. 

Speaking of LOCALITY raises a point at once, in 
connection with the Small House Service Bureaus. 
The recital of its development was a moving tale. 
They, too, are trying to preserve the ideals of locality 
in their work, and their failure to grow faster is 
undoubtedly due to the fact that all the localities are 
not at work on the job. For myself I should just as 
cordially dislike seeing the designs of the Small House 
Service Bureau copied ad lib as I at present dislike to 
discover that architecturally there is little difference 
between one modern American city and another. A 
hotel is a hotel. Price, food, service, ever the same. 
The difference of exterior motif is trifling when com- 
pared with the deadly monotony of the inside. I hope 
that all the buyers of small house plans do things to 
them, try to change them, experiment with them even 
at the cost of a money loss and a disturbed design. I 
think then of the Small House Service Bureau as a 
force for teaching people to think,—as a force that 
will perform its mission and retire. If it were to be a 
self-perpetuating institution forever handing out re- 
peating designs, it would merely be contributory to the 
general madness which at present inspires men to be 
alike rather than to dare to be different. Daring to 
be different is a beginning of things. Trying to be 
alike is the end of everything. "The Small House 
Service Bureau impressed the conference with the idea 
that it was doing a great educational work for the 
profession. So it impressed me. 

If there was a place where the Conference got 
beyond the soundings, it was when it came to the ques- 
tion of what to do about interesting the public. Two 
phrases struck the mind of the reporter with special 
significance. Some referred to “selling architecture” 
and some spoke of “‘selling the architect.” I should not 
think of questioning the sincerity of a single speaker, 
and there are no records by which it may be learned 
which phrases were used. But a long observation has 
convinced me that there is considerable mental ob- 
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scurity at this point. I think it is quite all right, if 
one likes it, to experiment with ways of “selling the 
architect”’ to the public, even though the use of the 
word “sell” is to me a sign that professionalism is 
bleeding to death. In the struggle which cannot end 
until professionalism has taken the lead which business 
now holds, “‘selling’”’ schemes are not likely to get far. 
But there is a simple test of sincerity which I often 
apply. When a man speaks confusedly of architecture 
and the architect, I ask him if he really loves and be- 
lieves in architecture. The answer is invariably “Yes.” 
Then, say I, what difference does it make who pro- 
duces it? If he answers, like a shot, “not a bit!” then 
his sincerity is certain. If he looks perplexed, you 
know his mind is befogged. He is thinking about 
earning a living, which is a righteous thing, but it 
should not be allowed to pass as a holy emotion. 

The First Regional Conference of the Institute has 
passed into history. There have been other meetings 
where many Chapters have come together with the 
Board of Directors, but you cannot get much out of a 
gathering when the Board is around. Such gather- 
ings offer the other delights of meeting and acquain- 
tanceship, and the opportunities for companionable 
minds to meet in little knots and groups, but for a 
voyage in professionalism where you wish to take real 
soundings and make a true chart of LOCALITY, 
with notes and observations about its life and re- 
sources, its origin and its traditions, its learnings and 
its unlearnings, a regional conference is the best thing 
the Institute has so far found. 

In recording my impressions I have refrained from 
mentioning names. I remember one or two contribu- 
tions with very keen pleasure, it is true, but the names 
of the speakers are unimportant. Some set the tune 
for certain discussions, but there was not a member 
present who did not rise to his feet and there was not 
one who did not help in establishing that crystallization 
of thought out of which the resolutions grew. I am 
not sure that this form of record will be satisfactory. 
We are so used to dealing with names and not with 
thoughts and ideas that most of us find ourselves lost 
when there are no names to go by. ‘Who wrote the 
play,” said the critics, when it came time for them to 
appraise it, and their confession is well nigh a universal 
one. But I suggest that the reader consider the crys- 
tallized thought which grew out of the First Regional 
Conference of the Sixth District of the American 
Institute of Architects, and ponder it on its merits. 

The resolutions adopted by the conference were as 
follows: 

WHEREAS, the First Regional Conference of the 
Sixth District of the American Institute of Architects, in 
its two days discussion of the many questions confronting 
the profession of architecture, in the frankness and free- 
dom of its deliberations, in the generous and wholly 


tolerant welcome so happily and cordially extended by 
the delegates, one to the other in the utterance of their 


needs, the expression of their opinions, the recital of their 
difficulties, has so clearly and admirably demonstrated 
the wisdom of conferences based upon the idea that the 
preservation of the spirit, traditions, and experiences of 
localities are vital to the great ends for which the 
American Institute of Architects stands, and 

WHEREAS, there must ever be such patient and tol- 
erant consideration in the councils of the Institute as 
will secure and safeguard those social, spiritual, and 
esthetic grows of locality out of which the present civiliza- 
tion has sprung and upon which alone it can rest secure, 
now therefore the Conference RESOLVES: 

That the Board of Directors of the Institute be re- 
quested to give earnest consideration to the immediate 
holding of regional conferences throughout the Institute 
and that it take active steps toward that end. 

That the President of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects should preferably be elected for a term of two 
years, beginning with the next Annual Convention, and 
that the Board be requested to provide for the submission 
of such amendments to the By-laws, as may be necessary, 
to the next Convention. 

That the Conference has been greatly impressed with 
the development of the Small House Service Bureau as 
presented to it, and with the heroic labors of the small 
membership that have made this development possible. It 
therefore urges: (1) That the Board of Directors of 
the Institute take steps to enlarge the interest in the 
Small House Service Bureau by acquainting the member- 
ship with the nature and extent of the invaluable service 
which the Bureau is rendering to the profession through 
its widely distributed newspaper representation and: serv- 
ice: (2) That the Board of Directors of the Small 
House Service Bureau be requested by the Board of 
Directors of the Institute to give immediate considera- 
tion to such modifications in the conditions of member- 
ship in the Bureau as will contribute to the larger mem- 
bership it has so well deserved. 

That the interpretation of the Competition Code and 
the formulation of rules for its observance be left finally 
and decisively with the Chapters of the Institute. 

That where a Chapter has formulated its own inter- 
pretation and rules, as hereinbefore noted, the Institute 
Committee on Competitions shall have no jurisdiction, 
unless invited to act by the Chapter. 

That it shall be unprofessional for a member to violate, 
within the territory of another Chapter, any interpreta- 
tion of rules formulated by the said other Chapter, or, 
in the absence of any Chapter interpretation of rules, to 
violate the Institute Competition Code as at present 
existing. 

That the Committee on Registration of the American 
Institute of Architects be requested by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Institute to collect and lay before the 
Board the results of the operation of the various registra- 
tion laws now extant. 

That the Conference heartily endorses the invitation 
extended by the Kansas City Chapter to hold the Annual 
Convention of the Institute in Kansas City in 1925. 

That the First Regional Conference of the Sixth 
Region deeply appreciates the warm hospitality extended 
to it by the Nebraska Chapter and congratulates it upon 
having been the host of the First Regional Conference. 
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The Maritime History of Massachusetts! is one of 
those books which not merely inform the mind but 
make the heart glad: it is as minute and accurate as 
a ship’s log, as penetrating in its way as the observa- 
tions of Henry Adams; and with the help of these 
qualities it paints a picture of provincial life on the 
eastern seaboard which, without a lurid touch, makes 
Mr. Hergesheimer’s Java Head look like a tepid water 
color. It is useless to heap comparisons on a book 
like Mr. Morison’s; for it stands by itself and it 
awakens its own peculiar enthusiasms. Enough to 
say that this history is a seasoned piece of work which 
would merit reading even if it threw no particular 
light upon early American architecture. 

Mr. Morison set himself to reconstruct and vivify 
an entire scene, rather than merely to link together 
a chain of events: he embraces the whole show from 
the upland farms where the adventurous lad, sick of 
his daily drudgery, sniffed the brine carried by the 
east wind, down to the little ports from Newburyport 
to New Bedford where, between 1783 and 1860 the 
trade with the East brought in and capriciously dis- 
tributed a great cargo of riches; where even the hum- 
blest fisherman had the chance of a lucky haul; and 
where distinctions of rank and rating, erected between 
the bridge and forecastle, upset the earlier provincial 
democracy of the town meeting. In the light of Mr. 
Morison’s interpretation, one sees the provincial archi- 
tecture of New England in a more definite perspective, 
and one discovers that the work of the early republican 
period belongs not merely to a different time but to 
a different civilization. 

Up to the time that Mr. Morison treats, the archi- 
tecture of New England had grown largely out of the 
simple agricultural life of the village community: the 
rough equality in holding land gave no man much 
greater opportunity or much greater wealth than his 
neighbor, and since the village or town itself was not a 
mere political unit, but a corporate economic organiza- 
tion, restricted in size, there was no danger of sudden 
increments from rent or trade. Here is a situation in 
which the village craftsman can prosper without play- 
ing the flunkey. Even when the classic porticos and 
pilasters make their appearance upon the houses of the 
provincial village, as they began to do early in the 
eighteenth century, the little touches of “style” are 
modest and chaste; and the house itself retains its tradi- 
tional size, shape, and elevation. 

During the eighteenth century the port-towns of 
New England, which had been maritime by accident, 
became deliberately wedded to the sea; and, as Mr. 
Morison points out, the windfalls of trade brought 
inequalities of wealth, and inequalities of wealth turned 


The Maritime History of 
Eliot Morison; with 


Massachusetts: 1783—1850. Samuel 


illustrations. 


Seaboard Architecture 
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a simple village community into a class-stratified com- 
mercial town, given over to what Mr. Thorstein 
Veblen would call the ritual of conspicuous expendi- 
ture. With the old Adam let loose in these thriving 
ports, it is no wonder that the style of the new-Adam, 
who was powdering and frilling the mansions of the 
aristocracy in Great Britain, knocked the spots out 
of the early provincial house. 

We are in the habit of looking upon this change 
as a great gain for architecture; but when one examines 
these towns a little more closely the gain disappears. 
And even in the work of a greater craftsman like 
Samuel McIntire a shrewd eye can detect the be- 
ginnings of cracks and checks which resulted in the 
great debacle of the mid-nineteenth century. 

In contrast to Bullfinch, who was a merchant’s son, 
McIntire represents the direct influence of the sea. 
He begins, it would seem, as a carver of figureheads 
and cabin mouldings, and in 1782 he becomes the 
architect of the Pierce Nichols House in Salem; and 
follows this triumph with a succession of houses for 
the great merchant captains of his region. What was 
the result? The result was that the square house, 
with its hipped roof, its classic ornament, its fre- 
quently ill-proportioned cupola, and its captain’s—or 
widow’s—walk supplants the long, low-lying tradi- 
tional farmhouse: the merchant who thinks in terms 
of magnitude lords it over the farmer with his homely 
eye for use; and the carpenter-architect is compelled 
to make up by wealth of ornament a beauty which 
the early provincial houses had achieved by subtlety 
of proportion and by adaptation to site. 

For a while the classic taste of the eighteenth cen- 
tury keeps all the houses of the time within a con- 
gruent convention; and whether this convention was 
anything more than a frosted timidity or not, it 
had the merits that the Prime Minister demanded 
of his cabinet; each house agreed upon the same sort 
of lie! 

As wealth grew, however, whim entered more and 
more into this architecture; it is only a short step 
between applying the classic orders and applying what- 
ever happens to come into one’s head, the outcome be- 
ing such birthday cake architecture as one discovers on 
the road to Kennebunkport, Me. Gothic icing on a 
plain square house built, tradition says, by an old ship 
captain and his son, who had taken a fancy to “Gothic” 
ornament in Europe. It is curious to note that Mc- 
Intire, the carver of figureheads, plays much the same 
part in disrupting the traditional colonial architecture 
that the decorators and artists of the Italian Renais- 
sance did with the vernacular of their time; unlike 
the older builders, who were used to working with 
their fellow-guildsmen, these artists created a one- 
man show and sought to stamp their personal imprint 





































































LONDON 


upon every detail of the work. Aprés moi, le deluge! 
—and the deluge came. 

If McIntire brings the craft of the ship-carpenter 
to his work, Bullfinch shows us what the ship brought 
in. His grand tour in Europe gave him the inspira- 
tion for Franklin Crescent, in Boston, a venture which 
paralleled even to its financial failure the Adelphi 
Buildings in London; and Bullfinch’s first big piece 
of work was, characteristically enough, the first thea- 
ter that Boston had ever tolerated—a fact which 
shows how far the seventeenth century Puritan idolum 
had disintegrated. The Federalist Boston that gave 
Bullfinch so many fine jobs began during the first 
quarter of the century to suck the life out of the 
little seaports; and although Salem held on right 
through the clipper period, Newburyport’s days of 
expansion and wealth were over by 1820; and all 
along the coast there was a break in tradition between 
the ship-shape architecture that followed the Revolu- 
tion, and the loose, illiterate work that came after 


the Civil War. 


London 


Once again has cropped up that hardy annual ques- 
tion of whether the architect should cast aside his pro- 
fessional dignity, and frankly advertise his wares. 
This time the gauntlet has been flung down by that 
most vigorous of organizers, Lord Leverhulme, who 
avers that architects “would be wise to fling away 
modesty and advertise,” thus opening up a tempting 
field which has been tentatively and surreptitiously 
trodden already by some of the less scrupulously 
minded of the profession. 

The question is more important than would at first 
appear. Already the dividing line between architect 
and estate agent is all too lightly drawn, and the griev- 
ance of unfair competition is not by any means entirely 
on the side of the architects. Notice boards, indicating 
that architects (apparently) act as agents in the letting 
of buildings are increasingly common, and are a dis- 
tinct step towards a régime of advertising. The tem- 
porary abeyance of the Institute Code of Professional 
Conduct, the squabble over unification, and the increas- 
ingly keen struggle for existence have all helped to 
make more difficult the resistance to temptation. At 
present, however, Lord Leverhulme’s suggestions have 
not found much favor, and architects still enjoy their 
dignity, their prestige, and the poverty which accom- 
panies pride. 

Indeed, prospects for the winter are far from bril- 
liant. The building trade has accepted an increase in 
working hours per week. But prices have, if anything, 
hardened rather than diminished, and the lack of a 
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With agriculture shifting to the untilled prairies, 
and trade concentrating in the few seaports that tapped 
the hinterland, the economic basis of provincial archi- 
tecture became shaky; and after a while even the 
bare decencies of building were available only to a 
fortunate minority. In short, the commercial tradi- 
tions, which had their brief glory for a single gener- 
ation, carried the seeds of social decay; the crafts- 
man in wood kept hold of his skill in the building 
of the clippers, those lithe, trim, dashing whippets 
of the sea; and then he, too, disappeared, and the 
jig-saw artist came on the scene. As Mr. Morison 
points out, domestic architecture deteriorated during 
the third decade of the century, precisely when ship 
architecture advanced to fresh triumphs. Plainly, no 
one knows provincial architecture who does not know 
its ships; here is the architectural raison d’étre of Mr. 
Morison’s brilliant book; and no one can properly 
understand how one waned unless he understands 
what happened to our seaboard communities when 
the other waxed. 


Letter 


European settlement means a further period of indus- 
trial depression, unemployment, and reduced building 
activity. ‘That there is, however, a certain amount of 
building in prospect, when once conditions are more 
stabilized, is borne out by the increase in the number 
of public competitions for large buildings. Theatres, 
concert halls, art galleries, schools, baths, and a residue 
of war memorials constitute the bulk of the schemes. 
In addition there are a very few for industrial enter- 
prises, as is natural when trade is depressed. One of 
these, however, as represented in the competition for 
the shipping offices of the Holt Line in Liverpool, rep- 
resents a building costing nearly £1,000,000, and 
ranks, therefore, with the largest competitions of re- 
cent years, such as those for the London County and 
Westminster Bank and the Cairo Hospital. The 
winners, Messrs. Thornely & Rowse, are both North- 
erners, who have been very strongly and obviously 
inspired by American architecture of the genus Mc- 
Kim, Mead & White. Liverpool, with its school of 
architecture directed by a professor who intensely 
admires American practice, is already exerting a direct 
influence towards Americanism—an influence which 
will be all for the good in so far as the clarification 
of English methods in design is concerned, but which 
may too easily degenerate into the type of restraint 
which spells timidity. It would be a pity for England 
to take up that phase of cosmopolitan classicism out 
of which the United States has already begun to 
emerge. There are healthy signs on the other hand 
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of an architectural revolt against a too iron tradition, 
certainly due in part to a realization of what is being 
done in Northern Europe. The Gothenburg Exhi- 
bition, the highly characteristic new Town Hall in 
Stockholm, the experiments in Dutch architectural 
cubism are sources from which the younger school is 
drawing, if not inspiration, at least incentive. The 
last two years were what might be called “Dutch 
years,” and this time it is safe to predict a “Swedish 


year.” 


* * ” 


Londoners are watching with interest the approach- 
ing completion of the interesting anachronism which 
the firm of Liberty is erecting as their new headquar- 
ters, and the old black and white houses of Staple Inn 
which nod over the sidewalk of High Holborn are 
being provided with a prim modern rival. 

The style is that which young and arrogant mod- 
ernists denote as “Tudorbethan.” A_ stone-faced 
ground story, protesting against the extent of its shop 
windows, supports an upper part rejoicing in all the 
mediaevalism of gables, oak framing, brick nogging, 
and plaster panels, the whole complete with pegs and 
leaded casements. The old timber necessary for the 
job was cleverly arranged for by the purchase of the old 
wooden battleships Impregnable and Hindustan, which 
were broken up so that their framing, properly adzed, 
might be distributed over the solid fireproof backing 
of Tudor House in Argyll street. This shop is going 
to challenge its dressy Regent street neighbors with 
their tricky detail and T-square ornament. It is a 
sham, a retrograde step in design, yet it will be prob- 
ably sympathetic to most Londoners, merely because 
the echo of a pleasant tradition is preferable to the 
aggressiveness of most of the otherwise nondescript 
designs in Regent street. The old work was con- 
ceived with a certain kindliness which made a mute 
appeal to the passerby. But the new stone Regent 
street conveys no other emotion than the smugness of 
commercialism triumphant. 


* * * 


It is this perversion of the commercial spirit which 
is probably responsible for reactions which express 
themselves in the formation of such societies as that 
of the recently constituted “Federation of the Arts.” 
This group is the English branch of a sort of coalition 
of the intellectual workers of the world. Its object is 
to prevent the artist, the professional man, and the 
black-coated worker generally from being crushed be- 
tween the hammer of the capitalist and the anvil of 
the manual workers’ trade unionism. It is, in fact, 
a kind of “middle class union,” but with a wider and 
more elevated scope and its membership is interna- 


tional. The English group is modeled in its organiza- 
tion on the French “union des travailleurs intellectuels 
et professionels,’ which has similar objects. The 
architectural profession will certainly provide many 
adherents, and the Federation in its first meeting in 
July was fortunate in having as its architect spokes- 
man Mr. H. V. Lanchester, of the firm of Lanchester 
& Rickards, whose interest in the larger issues affect- 
ing his profession is as great as his architectural repu- 
tation. 

Coinciding with the considerable enlargement of its 
premises, there seems every prospect that the Royal 
Institute will inaugurate its new session by increased 
activity towards a tangible benefitting of the members 
and the profession. An ambitious educational congress 
for 1924, a definite scheme of architectural propa- 
ganda, and internal reform, which will include a re- 
vision of the competition system, are items already on 
the agenda. In connection with the propaganda is the 
compilation of a pamphlet which will describe for the 
laymen what an architect is, and what is his relation 
towards the client. 

As regards the International Education Congress, 
invitations are in course of issuance to important archi- 
tectural schools all over the world, and subjects for 
discussion are already being arranged. It is probable 
that some of these will be highly controversial, and 
that the Congress may decide the fate of such estab- 
lished institutions as the Rome Prizes and all that 
they stand for. It is a significant fact that from the 
largest and most progressive architectural school in 
England there was this year not a single aspirant for 
Rome honors, a sure sign that the sojourn in Rome 
is losing its appeal to the student. 


* * * 


It is rumored that the state subsidy for housing re- 
established only a few months ago, will shortly be 
withdrawn. The much criticized Housing Act of 
1923 limited the area of houses or flats eligible for the 
subsidy to 950 square feet in two-storied cottages and 
880 square feet in bungalows or flats and even this 
figure was an increase on that originally produced. 
Under this scheme an allowance of £6 for 20 years 
is made to the local authority to enable it to assist pri- 
vate enterprise to build houses by means of a bonus 
of £75, which may be increased in special cases up 
to £120. It would be regrettable if the present finan- 
cial stringency should cause the withdrawal of this 
offer, which was to have held good till October, 1925, 
and which, although considered inadequate by many, 
would certainly have stimulated the production of 
much-needed homes. X. 


November, 1923. 











Non-Competitive Methods of Education in Architecture 


What follows is not an attempt at demonstration of 
the efficacy of non-competitive methods of education 
in architectural design, but simply the result of re- 
flection upon the subject. 

For many years, the Institute refused to recognize 
competition as a proper incentive to production of work 
of the highest merit. Young men, often, were eager 
to gamble unremunerative work against the chance of 
getting a job. Older men,—even men who had won 
public recognition through competition,—agreed that 
the practice led to serious evils. Gradually the Insti- 
tute yielded objection so far as to say that there were 
circumstances in which competitions could not well 
be avoided. It, therefore, sanctioned them, if con- 
ducted under a specially prepared code of procedure. 

While the latter is now urged as a means of pre- 
serving the profession safe from lapses into unprofes- 
sional methods of “doing business,” it has wide support 
as the method of producing the best results, on the 
ground that a race for a job stimulates effort in a 
manner that no mere interest in art, or architecture, 
can possibly do. On the other hand, it is held by many 
that competitions invite unscrupulous practices; that 
they tend to direct attention away from the merits of 
the problem to other considerations, such as the prob- 
able attitude of those who will act as judges of award. 
The incentive to win, certainly, is the possibility of 
securing a commission; if good architecture results, it 
is a gain for art, but the all-impelling motive for enter- 
ing a competition is the possibility of procuring a job. 

That may be a fine and inspiring “business” motive, 
but as an incentive to seek an ideal, it has limitations. 
Such an incentive is more likely to be found in a love 
for, and a desire to create, architecture for the sake of 
its own fitness and beauty,—in a desire to express con- 
victions and emotions through the medium of archi- 
tecture, unhampered by limitations almost solely eco- 
nomic. Should we lack faith to believe that in this 
direction lies the path to perfection? 

While, in education, anything comparable to an eco- 
nomic urge does not present itself, directly, competi- 
tion, as an incentive to creative effort, has been of 
almost universal acceptance. The reason seems to be 
that without recognition of individual superiority, the 
student will not exert himself, hence, will not equip 
himself for creditable practice. It seems to be based 
upon an assumption that the awakening of imagination, 
the development of a love for the beautiful and the 
quickening of impulse to create it, together with the 
development of facility in self-expression, are not suffi- 
cient incentives for acquiring an education. 

In education, the aim, it would seem, should be the 
development of one’s own endowments, and not to 
surpass another, merely, who strives for the same goal. 
What higher motive than the first can there be, and 


why should a lower one be accepted as a necessary 
stimulus? With such an aim, the goal is open to all at 
the same time; it is not an arbitrary, fixed standard of 
excellence, but a relative one. Its attainment can be 
measured only with respect to growth, not with respect 
to another's attainments. To urge necessity for a 
lower motive is to indict the fitness, the inspirational 
force and value, of the teaching staff. It condemns the 
latter for a lack of faith in the inspiring qualities of 
beauty; it predicates the need of teasing the artist to 
strengthen his abilities. But the genuine artist requires 
no teasing,—create he must, to be happy,—that is his 
sufficient joy. 

The competitive method is recommended, also, as a 
sort of game,—a race, in which the prize is proclama- 
tion of superiority. But without mentioning the per- 
sonal element which enters into decisions, the school 
competition actually lacks the first essential of a true 
sport; it lacks the element which gives zest to a game, 
—comparable ability, or skill, of contestants. In golf, 
tennis, billiards, horse racing,—every genuine sport,— 
handicaps are arranged so that differences of capacity 
are equalized. 

But nothing like that happens in school competitions. 
Into the latter, perforce, every member of a class is 
required to go,—the brilliant and the dull, the ex- 
perienced and the inexperienced, he of more with him 
of less native talent. The outcome is what might be 
expected ; certain men usually win the high places and 
certain other men usually win the low places in each 
contest. The affair seldom offers the adventure of a 
casual betting event. 

While granting that the competitive method may 
prove an incentive to those especially well endowed and 
bring them certain satisfactions, (and it is such as they, 
among the students, who favor the method), it tends, 
also, to build up a false self-assurance. But for those 
who, while working as industriously, never win, there 
can be none of that kind of incentive. Inability to win, 
is for them a foregone conclusion. Their incentive 
comes, and of course must come from other sources,— 
patient purpose to progress, to enlarge their own 
capacities, develop their own skill, without comparison 
with others by nature more amply endowed. 

It is argued that for the loser the system is good, 
because it teaches him to be a “good sport.” Evidently, 
what is meant is, that it teaches him to conceal his 
disappointments which the distinction of inferiority 
constantly thrusts upon him. But how can that lesson 
in suppression advance his skill as an architect? How 
can any system of education which ceases not to im- 
press inferiority upon the consciousness of certain stu- 
dents, although their work reveals excellent and 
improving qualities, be equally helpful to all within 
their respective limitations? 
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What, in fact, should be the atmosphere of a school, 
in which, it may be assumed, all students are anxious 
to develop their creative skill, and are interested in the 
advancement of an art? Should it not be one of 
mutual helpfulness? Yet, the very fact that the prize 
offered is public recognition of superiority, deters a 
student from helping a fellow, lest such enlightenment 
as he may supply should lessen his own chances of win- 
ning the distinction. It is unnatural for competitors to 
be expected to help their fellows to surpass themselves. 
A competitor cannot unqualifiedly rejoice at another’s 
success, although the code requires that he simulate 
goodwill. The psychology of the apprehension that a 
fellow student may find the apt solution of a problem 
is as evident, as that of the generosity of upper class- 
men helping lower classmen with their work. 

Another motive for the employment of competition 
in architectural education,—a sort of corollary of the 
first, that some incentive to self-improvement must be 
offered in addition to a chance to cultivate imagination 
and skill in self-expression,—seems to be that certain 
students are not especially interested in architecture, 
but register in the course for various other reasons, 
and that such as they require the discipline which 
comes from compliance with rules governing a sport. 
Granting that the method may be more or less ef- 
fective in such cases, to impose it upon those seriously 
interested in equipping themselves as architects, is to 
place an entirely false valuation upon the less important 
element of a class. The latter,—those who need some 
such secondary incentive as competition to engage their 
interest, should find in that necessity a demonstration 
of their unfitness for the life and work of an archi- 
tect. The serious interest of a student in his course 
is early apparent, and whatever his native ability, he 
has a right to the time and assistance of his instructors, 
undivided with those whose purpose is unformed. 

Education consists in drawing forth a student’s 
qualities, perfecting his skill, enlarging his knowledge, 
quickening his imagination, developing his powers of 
analysis, of criticism, focusing his mind upon the great 
principles which underlie all creative design, without 
diverting his attention to such a matter as personal 
superiority. His contact with the world will deter- 
mine,—often, not justly—the comparative merit of 
his works. The school should prepare him to do his 
best, irrespective of every consideration other than the 
perfection of his own abilities. Its atmosphere should 
be one of faith in the compelling incentive of a search 
for the beautiful,—an incentive so compelling as to 
make the quest inviting without the urge of personal 
laudation, or acclaim of superiority. 


Consider the situation, were the members of a class 
to study a problem of the same general description at 
the same time, but with such matters as topography, 
orientation, capacity, etc., altered; the principles of 
planning would be alike for all, but there would be a 
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variety of conditions, each of which would require a 
fresh application, thereby enlarging the experience of 
every member of the class. Such practice would be 
likely to switch the aim from individual superiority to 
personal excellence, and to an art enhanced by com- 
mon interest in criticism and co-operation. 

It strikes the writer that some such practice would 
tend to reinstate art as a sufficient aim in itself,—to 
return to it a respect now lessened by the very fact 
that competition is considered a necessary incentive 
to its cultivation; it would concentrate the students’ 
mind upon permanent benefits, and not confuse it with 
thought of temporary advantage. It would help to 
cultivate an unhampered imagination, an independent 
spirit, a free soul. 

Practically, of what value is a judgment of designs? 
Never was a competition, in or out of school, but the 
absence of absolute standards became at once apparent 
upon the announcement of awards. Seldom is there 
unanimous agreement as to its justice, and in no case 
can it make, or mar, the intrinsic beauty of any work, 
though it may cause undeserved discouragement and 
confusion in the mind of a student of developing tal- 
ents. If only those esteemed the most proficient were 
to be permitted to practice the profession,—and if the 
best work could be justly determined by a jury,— 
competition might have its uses in assuring a high 
grade of practitioners. But so long as the schools 
graduate men of greatly varying skill,—those who have 
never received a mark of distinction for excellence, as 
well as those who have displayed notable attain- 
ments,—it seems desirable that all graduates should 
have received, within their individual limitations, equal 
encouragement from the method of education in force. 

That the competitive method of education in archi- 
tectural design accomplishes that result is seriously to 
be questioned. It may increase the number of “safe” 
designers, conformists to accepted ideals, but to the 
extent to which it does that, it will lessen the number 
of artists, because the genuine artist desires and seeks 
change, abhors the imitation and the reproduction. 
The “safe” designer fears to try the new thing, he 
fears to make mistakes, to be judged “‘unscholarly” by 
his fellows, yet it is largely by his mistakes that an 
artist grows in power,—comes to know the reasons 
underlying what is good or bad; by reason of them he 
develops grasp of the principles of design, enhances his 
ability to think clearly, to adapt wisely, to compare 
and properly to judge relative values. 

The competitive method tends, perhaps, to a too 
assiduous adherence to precedents,—the non-competi- 
tive method to a freer, but none the less intelligent, 
use of them as sources of inspiration and suggestion, 
deducing from them the fundamental principles in- 
herent in all great art, rather than adopting the ex- 
plicit forms they may have taken. 


W. R. B. Wittcox. 
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Community Planning and Housing 
CLARENCE S. STEIN, Associate Editor 


Housing in Christiania 

In the past ten years the city of Christiania has spent 
about a hundred million kroner (roughly, $27,000,000) 
in erecting low rental dwellings. Yet Christiania is 
smaller, for instance, than Newark, New Jersey, and 
if New York City, for example, had built houses on a 
similar scale, toward a billion dollars would have been 
expended for that purpose during the same period, and 
the annual expenditures of the largest American city 
for housing would have constituted the heaviest item in 
the municipal budget. 

Cities in general, the world over, may learn a lesson 
from the capital of Norway, for all large and growing 
communities, and even the smaller ones, have to realize 
what it means when private capital turns away from 
the production of that class of dwellings which are 
needed by the most people. In Europe, the measure of 
this development was, as is well known, widely experi- 
enced before the war, many cities suffering from an 
ever and ever more acute shortage in low-rental dwell- 
ings as well as from an increasing decline in the quality 
of such buildings as tenants were forced to accept. War 
or no war, the economic tendencies at the root of the 
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trouble would have 
are today. 


become quite as universal as they 

But Christiania offers a conspicuous example of what 
a city of a few hundred thousand people may achieve in 
endeavoring to relieve the shortage of low-cost dwellings. 
The municipality was forced to take action when, some 
twenty years ago, the production of this class of accommo 
dations ceased. Even before, in the beginning of the 
nineties, the city had begun to feel the hardship, dis 
comfort, and annoyance of a _ housing shortage, an 
experience which coincided with the rapid increase of 
population which began at that date and continued during 
the succeeding ten years. This growth offered a golden 
opportunity for speculative building, than which nothing 
more unfortunate can overtake a city. Through almost 
the entire period of the nineties there was a_ feverish 
activity, resulting in such an over-production of dwell 
ings that in the year 1900 there were nearly six per 
cent of vacancies—and Christiania began to experience 
the severest building crisis of its history. The crisis 
was aggravated in the 1900 to 1905, in 
which period the population actually decreased by a 
few thousand, in consequence of which not less than ten 
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per cent of the total number of dwellings were unoccu- 
pied in the latter year. 

During the building boom which came to so disastrous 
an end, there had been built a great number of small 
dwellings, yet the output was relatively smaller than the 
demand because private capital had already shown a 
preference for investing in expensive apartment houses 
and business buildings. Norway at that time traversed 
a period of industrial expansion, of rising wages, of 
rising cost of well nigh everything, building materials not 
excepted. Speculation was growing. 
was rising. 


The cost of living 
Norway, in those years, exhibited signs of 
what is generally termed prosperity. 

Industry and around Christiania. It 
grew also in the provinces. But Christiania, the capital 
of the nation and its greatest city, was of course the 


grew fast in 


economic and financial center of this development, where 
new companies were rapidly formed, new banks founded, 
and where retail trade flourished. demanded 
Thus many dwellings in the center of the city 
were pulled down and business buildings took their place. 
Apartment were offices. Land 
prices rose rapidly. Building became more costly and 
luxurious than it had ever been. Many 
the 
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houses converted into 


Rents increased. 


expensive apartment houses were built to house 
































relatively few wealthy or well-to-do. While to com- 
plete the picture of inflation and its effects, all the cir- 
cumstances thus created combined in preparing a more 
permanently precarious housing situation——one which 
finally gave rise to a veritable housing problem. 
During the early years of the present century tenants 
had enjoyed the benefits of a surplus of housing accommo- 
dation. The city was growing slowly and the previous 
over-production had left an abundance which naturally 
caused rents to fall. But in 1905 the population began 
to increase at a more rapid rate, growing by nearly 
30,000 in the succeeding ten years. It was then that the 
development entered the critical stage. In the year 1910 
the percentage of vacancies had fallen to two per cent, as 
against ten per cent in 1905. In 1915 the vacancies 
fell to four-tenths of a per cent. Thus it may well be 
observed that the seriousness of the housing situation 
was a pre-war development, and that the war and its 
consequences have merely had the effect of aggravating 
a condition which was already intolerable before 1914. 
The building of small dwellings, already insufficient 
in number during the building boom of the nineties, had 
On the other hand, the boom had resulted in 
a surplus of more expensive dwellings, of which the 
supply was continuously ample to meet all needs. The 
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situation gave ample evidence of the fact that private 
capital could no longer be relied upon to meet the 
requirements of the emergency, a conclusion which was 
reached by the majority of Christiania’s municipal coun- 
cil. Could the municipality remain indifferent when 
facing a situation so menacing to the welfare of the 
community? Did not the experience so far gained 
sufficiently justify constructive municipal intervention in 
housing matters? Such an intervention had indeed been 
proposed in the early nineties in order to relieve the 
then threatening housing shortage, and the community 
had, in fact, built a few houses in the ensuing years. 
It seems safe to conclude, in view of later developments, 
that this first faltering step toward a constructive housing 
policy had been one in the right direction. 

Today, the practical measures taken by the city of 
Christiania proclaim the answer to the questions raised. 
With justifiable pride the municipality can point to the 
remarkable results of nearly a dozen years of housing 
activity. During that time the city has gathered ex- 
perience both regarding the difficulties attending and the 
possibilities of municipal housing. It need hardly be 
emphasized that the difficulties were enhanced by those 


very conditions which now make municipal housing more 
urgent than ever. 

Several years before the effects of the war became 
most seriously felt, Christiania started construction. In 
1912 the first beginning was made. In the earlier half 
of 1914 plans were completed for building on a much 
larger scale. Since that time, thousands of dwellings 
have been erected. A present-day visitor to Christiania 
would certainly miss something if he or she failed to 
see the results of municipal building activity. The old 
Christiania,—the remnants of what was built a hundred 
or more years ago,—can no more be seen. It was almost 
completely swept away by the extensive rebuilding of 
the nineties. Little remains to remind one of the ancient 
origin of the city. The center has been transformed 
into that diversified but not very enjoyable character 
which is stamped upon most of those old-world centers 
that became modernized during the later half of the 
nineteenth century. The Christiania which has thus 
disappeared was no doubt a city very modest in its 
appearance, but those engaged in remaking it were not 
always so unassuming, for here, also, the vanity of 
architectural pretense was a stalking specter of bad taste. 
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Since that time, however, architecture has descended 
from its pedestal in Norway as elsewhere. Norwegian 
architects are once more able to design houses with a 
regard for simplicity, as is evidenced by the new Chris- 
tiania which has risen under the auspices of the munici- 
pality. More than that, there is also ample testimony 
that real city planning is practiced in Norway. The 
results are in visible evidence. 

Primarily for this reason the visitor to Christiania 
should not miss the opportunity afforded. All around 
the city, in all of its outskirts, are to be found groups 
of municipal houses, well adapted for their purpose and 
harmoniously laid out. There is much variety in the 
planning. The aspect of sternness or severity which is 
sometimes thought to pervade Northern architecture is 
here mitigated by picturesque grouping. 
effect is agreeable and attractive. It is precisely the 
opposite of that hardness, coldness, and monotonous 
indifference which has so largely made great areas of 
our modern cities into a repulsive and inhuman jumble. 
Here again, as in ancient Greece, the word city seems 
to designate not primarily the and 
those who live in them. ‘They have been considered in 
the planning, not merely as rent-paying tenants, but as 
human beings. 


In general, the 


streets houses, but 


And is this not a precious impression to retain—for 
us, poor city-dwellers of today, surrounded as we are 
by the chilly atmosphere of the “house to be bought 
and sold,” of the human warehouse of modern exploita- 
tion? Only those who can afford a house of their very 
own, can escape this atmosphere by fleeing from it at 
intermittent intervals. In Christiania, thanks to the 
municipal housing schemes, the chance of escape has been 
extended to at least some of those who, both economically 


and otherwise, are the victims of the housing systems 
that now universally prevail. 

How different the result would have been if those 
areas, now occupied by Christiania’s own houses, had 
been left to the exploitation of private enterprise. It 
is a hundred times more likely than unlikely that it 
would have been inferior, not only in its soval and 
economic, but in its architectural aspects. Only where 
the result is good in all these respects are the objects 
of city planning fully attained. In Christiania the 
houses are spacious. Ample room is left for gardens 
and play spaces, and as the city remains the owner and 
the landlord the tenants need have no fear of the dread 
consequences of building speculation. 

Thus it appears that the necessity of building dwelling- 
places, enforced on the municipality of Christiania by 
the chain of circumstances which no modern city has 
escaped or can hope to escape, offered an opportunity 
of which the most was made. Indeed, so well was the 
opportunity realized that Christiania, as regards munici- 
pal housing, now stands first in Scandinavian countries. 
In all Europe, few municipalities have done as well. 

Yet this is not all. Christiania has done much to 
relieve the housing shortage by other means. The city 
has aided private building activity in many ways. Loans 
aggregating tens of millions have been granted to private 
builders. Municipal credit has been pledged for loans, 
the total value of which is in tens of millions. Other 
easements of various kinds have been accorded. Building 
societies have been aided and their formation encouraged 
and practically facilitated. To promote these activities 
the Norwegian state has granted subsidies to the city, 
but most of the monies expended have been in the nature 
of purely municipal appropriations. 
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The initiative manifested makes a good showing, it 
would seem, for a city of little more than 250,000 
inhabitants. Yet in engaging in these strenuous tasks 
of the present the city authorities were not unmindful 
of the future. Low-rental houses can be erected only 
on low-priced land—on land which is beyond the influ- 
ence of speculation. If a community fails to acquire 
land, when it is at its cheapest, and before it has been 
acquired and held for speculation, all attempts at a 
constructive policy are doomed to failure. 

In Christiania this has been well understood. It is 
the most important phase of a constructive housing 
policy, says Mr. Harald Hals, the very able director 
of the permanent housing commission of Christiania and 


author of the excellent volume called “Ten Years’ 
Housing in Christiania,” which appeared in 1920*. 
Since then it may be taken for granted that Christiania 
has bought, or has planned to buy such land as may be 
necessary to safeguard the continuation of its housing 
policy. Likewise, the national plan for housing proj- 
ects, which was being considered two years ago, has 
probably now taken definite form. This is all-important 
for Christiania, whose housing and city planning prob- 
lems are intimately bound up with the demographic 
conditions and economic development all over Norway. 
Nits HAMMARSTRAND. 


*Harotp Hats: Ti boligarbeide i Kristiania. Kristiania, 
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Antiquities of the Architectural Book Shelf---II 


By V. O. REES 


It may perhaps be more interesting to turn to the 
works of the first original writers on architecture in 
French and English, than to continue an examination of 
translations from the Italian masters. The only original 
work in France, before the various reprints of Vitruvius, 
is the well-known series of notes and drawings by Vil- 
lard de Honnecourt, which is not in book form, except 
for a modern photographic reproduction. The Biblio- 
théque Nationale possesses a copy of the original in 
manuscript form. Leaving on one side Vitruvius and 
the various reprints of Vignola, Palladio and others, 
there is nothing in France until 1561 which saw the pub- 
lication of Philibert de L’Orme’s Nouvelles Inventions 


pour bien bastir et a petits fraiz, containing new methods 
for good and economical building. 

He felt the need to show that French architects were 
producing work that might be compared with that of the 
Italians; they had the task of adapting the pure doctrine 
of the latter to the practical needs and different climate 
of a vigorous and growing country, confident and proud 
of its distinct nationality. 

The illustration of Aret (plate 6) and an interior 
mantelpiece (plate 7) which are given here are taken 
from de L’Orme’s Premier Tome d’Architecture, 1568. 

Plate 8 is a design for an Assembly Hall or Basilica, 
remarkable for its tone, taken from his Nouvelles In- 
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ventions, and which was the outcome of a method of 
construction of which he was particularly proud of 
inventing—the roofing of a span of sixty feet or so with- 
out the use of heavy timbers, somewhat in the manner 
of a steel lattice arch. He says it is by the grace of 
God that he has been able to do this,—“C’est de la 
grace de Dieu qui donne les aduisements et inventions 
quand il luy plaist, et a qui bon luy semble.” 

It is curious to note how in comparison with Lescot 
and Bullant, who wrote very little or not at all, the 
figure of de L’Orme stands out, and that mainly on the 
strength of his books he has become the central figure ot 
the earlier French Renaissance. In addition to the re- 
mains of his work that are still existing, he had a rather 
considerable influence on his time in establishing a greater 
degree of science in building and in limiting the sphere 
of the master-masons, who had hitherto done the de- 
signing and erection of all important buildings, to the 
narrower one of being simply master-craftsmen under a 
new type of individual—the architect. In addition to 
de L’Orme, Bullant contributed his treatise Nouvelles 
Regles, 1564, to the literature then available on archi- 
tecture. And a particularly valuable book is the “Plus 
Excellentes Bastiments de France” in two volumes, 1576, 
by Jacques Androuet du Cerceau, a summary of all the 
then existing important buildings. Of the latter an ex- 
cellent selection has been published by Mr. W. H. Ward 
in recent years. 

Du Cerceau was of an erratic and fitful tempera- 
ment, and was not able to absorb the spirit of Renais- 
sance design in the same balanced way as de |’Orme. 
Two illustrations have been taken from his book (plates 
9 and 10), the section of the base court of the Chateau 
de Charleval, and a mantelpiece for the Chateau de 
Madrid in the Bois de Boulogne. 

The first original effort in English on the production 
of a book on Architecture is “The First and Chiefe 
Groundes of Architecture used in all the ancient and 
famous monymentes, with a farther, a more ample dis- 
course upon the same than hitherto hath been set out 
by any other, published by John Shute, Paynter and 
Architecte, imprinted at London in Flete Street nere to 
Sainte Dunstans Churche by Thomas Marshe 1563” 
—from which are reproduced here examples of Tuscan 
and Corinthian orders (plates 11 and 12). 

Whether his claim set out above means the existence 
of previous works in English is not known, but certainly 
none are now existent, so he probably was referring to 
the works of foreign authors. Little is known of him, 
except that like de l’Orme he traveled for a time in 
Italy. He was “Servante unto the Rt. Hon. Duke of 
Northumberland,” and was sent by him to Italy in 1550 
—*“to confer with the doinges of the skilful maisters in 
Architecture.” 

The reaction on this still medieval mind produced by 
the direct, and in comparison, modern methods of Vignola 
and Palladio is interesting. A comparison between his 
orders here illustrated with those of Palladio, may be 
paralleled by a comparison of the texts of the two au- 
thors. Shute gives instructions for the setting out of 
the pedestal of an order in the following manner—“Ye 
shall make a four square stone-like unto a dye, the 
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quarters of the square as great as ye wil according to 
your purpose”—which is hardly intelligible beside Pal- 
ladio’s concise—“the pedestals placed under the column 
of the order are to be made plain and one module in 
height.” 

Like his countrymen at that time, his head was full 
of poetical fancy and suggestion, in the same exag- 
gerated vein as Lely’s Euphues; he invented allegorical 
explanations of the origins of the orders,—The Doric, 
for example, from the legendary Dorus who took the 
length of his foot as one-eighth of his height, and meas- 
ured all the parts of the temple of Apollo; and narrated 
how the just measure of a woman was adopted for the 
ordinance of the temple to Diana. There are only the 
plates of the five orders in his book and they are printed 
in a brownish ink and are from copper engravings. Only 
five copies of the Chiefe Groundes of Architecture are 
known to exist. 

Like the work of John Shute, the earliest German 
books are full of wandering imaginations and elabora- 
tions of details dear to those of Northern blood. The 
three illustrations (plates 13, 14 and 15) may give an 
idea of the amazing complications that could be pro- 
duced with Renaissance motifs by a mind still soaked 
with medieval fancy. The mantelpiece and fountain 
are particularly involved and are in a manner similar to 
much of the work of the Jacobean period in England. 
A somewhat purer note is attained in the frontispiece 
though the architectural details have a strong Baroque 
flavor; the drawing is admirable and is equal to that 
of any of the Italians. 


The “Sub” 


A cornice to run and a few odd jobs of patching, and 
the plastering Sub would be through with his work; 
the painter could finish, and the families could move 
in. But the work had stood thus for some two weeks 
with only one plasterer working occasionally. So the 
Sub came to my office to explain: Conditions were 
pretty bad; he had several jobs to finish; everyone was 
pressing him; and he had recently lost ten of his plaster- 
ers. 

He was an honest and most agreeable fellow, this 
Sub who used a slide rule in computing quantities and 
took what one might term an old-fashioned pride in 
his work. And from what I could gather at the job 
he got on well with his men. In fact he had managed 
to maintain a fairly full quota at the twelve dollar 
a day rate, which was less by some four or five dollars 
than had for some time been offered through the want 
columns of the daily press. His men had stuck in the 
face of offers of fourteen dollars. They had stuck in 
the face of fifteen. But when offers of eighteen and 
twenty dollars were pressed upon them around the first 
of September they fell for them. 

He could get them back in the latter part of October 
or in November—maybe—if speculative building fell 
off by then. But for the time being it was difficult— 
he would go broke if he had to finish everything up at 
eighteen dollars per day. 
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He was hard hit by the run of events; but he was 
not resentful. And as far as I could see he held no 
grudge against those who had quit and gone where more 
pay was to be had. He appeared to fully understand 
the driving force in offers of eighteen and twenty dollars. 
And so he stood ready, as well he might, to take them 
back when they had finished with their work of “white 
washing” as he said they called the class of work they 
were to do for the speculative builders at eighteen dol- 
lars per day. 


Here was an attitude which differed greatly from 
that held by space writers and editors of the daily 
press. For, day after day and month after month, there 
had been handed out to the reading public news items 
and editorials dealing with the extortions of the building 
trades workmen, while just over the page want ads 
proclaimed how it was that workmen were wanted at 
almost any price by those who had work to be done. 
Nor was his the attitude of the people one meets. They 
have read the news items and the editorials in the press 
and so had come to a firm opinion as to who is respon- 
sible for high wages and the high.cost of building. 


It’s too bad, of course, that building has to be carried 
on at such a price. That’s plain enough. But it’s 
not so plain that it is extortion to take what is offered 
through the want colmuns of the daily papers. So one 
may question the fairness of the writers of news and 
editorials and the consumers of all the news that’s fit 
to print who cast so much blame upon “labor” for high 
wages. Nor is it plain that these high wages are the 
outcome of union action. In this particular case, which 
is fairly typical, the building operation had been going 
on for some ten months. One trade had followed 
another; there had been no strikes and only one demand 
by a representative of organized labor. But there had 
been a high turnover of labor as men responded to their 
pressing invitations to accept two, five and even eight 
dollars more per day. It was not collective action on 
the part of labor which developed these offers and 
accounted for the turnover and the restlessness; no 
demand had been made for such wages by individuals 
or by the representatives of labor. 

Maybe it would not help matters appreciably to 
look the facts which go to make up specific situations 
squarely in the face. Maybe it would not help openly to 
discuss the conditions in the building industry as they 
come to light on the run of operations, news of which 
does not find its way into the press. But this much, 
dealing with the facts of the case rather than with 
fancies and biased preconceptions might do: it might give 
the impression to workmen who had been offered high 
wages and who had accepted them that they were not 
looked upon as the greatest of malefactors for doing 
what has ordinarily been rated a common sense thing 
to do, that is, take what is offered. 

There can be no doubt that a detailed examination of 
the situation would disclose that the extremely high 
wage rates which have prevailed in the New York metro- 
politan area during the last twelve months have been 
occasioned and sustained by the use of credit advanced 
with respect to the prospect of profits to be secured by 


a quick turnover of funds in building, which has in turn 
led the speculative builders to compete so strenuously 
for labor as to lift the wage level clean above the maxi- 
mum rates demanded by the union. All this is understood 
in a way by the workmen who reading the news items 
in regard to their extortionate methods grow cynical, 
or, failing that outcome, adopt the rdle which is so 
unanimously assigned them. 


It is all very well for the people to make a fuss and 
demand, for example, of such groups as the bricklayzrs 
that they voluntarily forego the comfort of the well 
advertised offers of sixteen dollars per day and take 
twelve instead so that for once the children of the great 
metropolis may have schools enough. But that also 
makes for a cynical attitude on the part of those upon 
whom the demand is pressed if that demand is unaccom- 
panied by a like demand, with respect to all other interests 
concerned, that they too forego the possible profits to 
be had out of the need and demand for sufficient schools. 

But to return to our point of departure, the Sub who 
had found himself in something of a hole but was not 
resentful, holding no grudge against those who had 
deserted him for higher wages. Out of his background 
of experience as a workman and his intimate contact 
with his men he had come to appreciate how it feels 
to be offered eighteen dollars instead of twelve. He had 
also come to appreciate the nature of the reaction which 
follows being popularly proclaimed a malefactor for 
leading a life in strict conformity to the so-called laws 
of supply and demand. He had come upon the springs 
which give rise to that seemingly cynical attitude which 
differentiates the workmen of the present from those who 
did their work during the era of handicraft and petty 
trade. So, having understanding, he could be calm and 
accept what was coming to him. 

All of which sets going a train of thought; What about 
the Sub; what is his position in the building industry; 
what is his function? He takes account of materials 
required and the work to be performed and sets a price 
upon it. Ordinarily he sets a fixed price on it and 
“signs up” to deliver. Now and then a concession is 
made in respect of the fluctuating markets of labor and 
materials; but such a procedure is ordinarily rated as 
one to be avoided and pressure is brought to bear upon 
him to agree to deliver at a fixed price. 

Insofar as the contract acknowledges the fluctuation 
of the market he is on fairly secure ground; under 
such conditions there remains the possibility that he may 
function as a workman; that is, he may if he choses, go 
to his work with the idea of delivering precisely what 
was intended in the instruments of service and the 
contract agreed to. But to the extent that the contract 
ignores the existence of a fluctuating market, and such 
is quite often the case, the Sub functions as a gambler. 

To thus refer to the Sub as a gambler is not to 
cast a slur; it is merely to view his function from an 
altogether impersonal economic standpoint—that is all. 

He bets. He bets with other Subs in his line; and 
the general contractor, the speculative builder, the owner 
or the architect hold the stakes, so to speak. He bets 
that he can beat the field of Subs with respect to price; 
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that his bid takes account of the turning of the market. 
Ordinarily he bets against “prosperity” and rising prices; 
against non-delivery of materials, a shortage of materials 
and labor; against the action of labor unions and trade 
associations looking to the special interest of their mem- 
bers; against bad weather, credit expansion and inflation 
of prices which always follows. Favorably affecting 
him is a falling market, of course; and in the same 
way unemployment and the bread line, wars and rumors 
of wars in Europe and any calamity which sets prices 
tumbling. For it is upon such circumstances and events 
that his gains or losses and the nature of his work hangs. 

So that as it works out, under the pressure of com- 
petitive bidding and the constantly fluctuating value of 
money, the chances that he may function as a workman 
or a builder, in a literal sense, are very limited. When 
the work had been secured virtually without price com- 
petition, and when “prosperity” had hung in the balance 
or when it had appeared to be falling away—then he 
had built in a literal sense. But when the work had 
been taken under the pressure of competitive bidding 
or when the actual operation had taken place during 
a period of credit expansion and rising prices—then he 
had to subordinate the process of building to his interest 
in price. 

This is not to say that the Sub invariably subordinates 
his interest in the quality and character of the materials 
and services which he delivers, to his interest in cost 
and profit. It is to say that such a subordination of 
interest is inherent in our system of fixed price contracts 
for work to be executed and delivered under our system 
of credit economy with its rapidly fluctuating money 
unit.’ 

1It is not ordinarily observed that under the fairly mature 
development of credit economy such as obtains today, price is 
no longer even the rough and ready indication that it once was 
of a relation between productive capacity and effective demand. 
In fact, price no longer (typically) bears any relation to these two 
factors involving the common welfare as is plainly to be observed 
in the current rates of exchange. Two hundred thousand marks 
for a postage stamp is a pecuniary phenomenon altogether unre 


lated to productive capacity and to effective demand. So, in the 
fluctuation of the cost of building index, ranging in a few years 


With such a system in which ability to bid and buy 
may be expanded to almost any magnitude with a cor- 
responding inflation of prices, there are no grounds upon 
which fixed-price contracts with respect to future deliv- 
eries may be defended except that such contracts afford 
a ready opportunity for gambling. 

Of course, it is not pleasant to contemplate the com- 
plication of architectural practice which would follow 
adding the Sub to the list of those who do work “cost 
plus” or on a basis which would frankly acknowledge 
the fluctuations of the dollar. But with the range of 
fluctuations growing wider, with rise and fall occurring 
more rapidly, such is likely to be the outcome. The 
only alternative in sight under competitive bidding for 
work is a gradual increase in the allowance which all 
Subs will make in their bids to cover the greater chances 
which they are forced to take by the fluctuations of 
the dollar. 

Which of these two alternatives will come to pass 
cannot be foretold. But it is fairly certain that, under 
the rule of an even more widely fluctuating money unit, 
even more work will be done under a “cost plus” agree- 
ment or one which recognizes the fluctuating value of 
the dollar; or failing that outcome, an ever increasing 
allowance will be included in the bid to cover the in- 
creasing risks which credit advances of constantly 
increasing magnitude have introduced into what once 
was the workmanlike process of building. Which is to 
say that the Sub will not play the game as it is now 
played unless he can get better odds. That will add a 
little bit more to the cost of building; but after all it 
is only through the success of the Sub as a gambler 
that he is permitted to function as a builder of struc- 
tures architectural. R.W.T. 





from 100 to 280, we have an indication of the magnitude of 
the disturbance occasioned by the use of credit. Certainly, this 
range is not to be taken as any indication of how short was 
the supply or how great was the demand at the extreme point of 
the rise. Conditions in this respect probably differed but slightly 
over the entire course of the index curve. The index indicates 
approximately the magnitude of the disturbance occasioned by the 
anarchistic use of credit. 


The Secretary’s Page 


Personally, I enjoyed seeing myself in print last month. 
I hope my presumption in trying to tell about the 
INsTITUTE is also being enjoyed by the rest of you. I 
think I will make the various paragraphs continuous and 
their numbers consecutive. So I will begin with the 
number that follows from last month. 

6. Each member should have received a copy of the 
Annuary. If you didn’t, please write my office (see item 3 
in the October number of the JourNAL), and ask for one. 
It is worth owning. Also it is worth keeping in a handy 
place. The mere list of committees will give a very 
definite idea of the many things that your INSTITUTE is 
carrying on and of real things being done. I was sur- 
prised just the other day to have a Chapter Secretary 
ask me to what Regional District his chapter belonged 
and what other chapters were in that district. All that 


is told in the Annuary, also which of the nine Directors 
is particularly responsible for each district. 

7. You have all received the List of Institute Docu- 
ments. You would be surprised to know how many of 
these lists go into the waste basket or are lost. Just 
the list is worth reading, for it shows what your INn- 
STITUTE has done for the profession. If all the members 
of the INsTITUTE were familiar with these documents 
many vexing problems would be very simply solved. 
However, I don’t want to ask the impossible, and the 
Secretary (see Item 3) will give prompt attention to 
all questions. 

8. Architects are queer people in many ways. They 
are rather proud of themselves too. One of their 
hobbies is their individual way of writing Specifications, 
the very special General Conditions, Forms of Proposals, 
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Forms of Agreements, etc. Each one feels, frequently, 
that to vary in any way would be disastrous. Permit 
me to call your attention to the list of documents again. 
The INstiruTE Committees, made up of some of our 
ablest and best practitioners, have prepared some ad- 
mirable documents on most of these subjects. While 
the printed forms do not meet each and every case 
exactly, yet they can be used in almost every case that 
arises. Such parts as do not apply can be crossed out 
neatly if you are afraid of them, although in most cases 
their presence can do no harm. Your own little pet 
ideas can be added in the main body of the specifications. 
But there is one thing, and I doubt if most of you 
have considered this, that is gained by their use. The 
name of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS is 
brought prominently before both client and contractor. 
The prestige of the INSTITUTE is vastly increased. The 
routine of architectural practice is made more uniform 
throughout the country. And all these things are surely 
worth helping by a little effort. And again, the very 
use of them brings in a small revenue to the INSTITUTE, 
which has good uses for all the revenue possible. 
Will it add to the cost of production for the architect 
using them? If he keeps any record of cost in his office as 
to what a typewritten page amounts to he will be glad 
to pay the few cents for these desirable documents. 
I recommend your using them. 

9. How many of you have expended the $5.00 neces- 
sary to procure a copy of “The Handbook of Architec- 
tural Practice”? If you all owned that and had read 
it these monthly remarks of mine would be almost value- 
less. If all the architects of the country ran their work 
along the lines suggested in the Handbook there would 
be no more unpleasant insinuations of lack of business 
ability, lack of exactness, carelessness, throwing the 
client’s money away, and all the various undesirable 
things that are said about our wonderful profession by 
some of our ill wishers and dissatisfied clients. The 
Handbook is a monument to one of the finest and best 
men that our profession has ever produced, one who 
brought honor to the INsTITUTE and the profession by 
his mere membership therein, and finally one who has 
given such value to the profession by his works that 
the profession can never do him enough honor. Don’t 
fail to get the Handbook, if you haven't it already, and 
use it for yourself. 

10. What did you do with your copy of the Manual 
of the American Institute of Architects? The Secre- 
tary’s office spent a lot of time getting this out and it 
hopes that the Manual is kept where it is available for 
reference. It, too, is worth reading. It tells what the 
various committees and officers of the INSTITUTE are 
supposed to do. It describes the medals and awards 
which the INsTITUTE presents to those whom it con- 
siders worthy of honor in their respective spheres. 

The Manual also gives in condensed form the objects 
and hopes of the INstTITUTE, and every member should 
make himself familiar with them. 

The Manual is not listed among the INstiTUTE docu- 
ments, so I am happy to be able to call it to your at- 
tention in this way. I also wish to warn you that 
the names of officers and the committee personnel as 


given in the Manual are for last year and do not apply 
now. ‘The place to find the correct lists and names is 
in the Annuary. 

11. There is another small pamphlet issued by the 
INsTITUTE. It is primarily intended for the Chapter 
Presidents and Secretaries. It may be obtained, how- 
ever, by any member upon application to the Executive 
Secretary at Washington. This little booklet is called 
The Spotlight. It was established by my predecessor 
and I am proud to continue it along the same lines. 
It makes a very brief outline of the methods of con- 
ducting the business of the INstrruTE and should be 
followed closely by all the chapters. A very handy 
little reference book for the chapter officers to have at 
their immediate disposal. 

12. I hope you are receiving and noticing the de- 
lightful circulars from the JouRNAL bookshop. Let’s 
all try and make as much use as we can of this new 
source for obtaining, with no more delay than the span of 
two postal journeys, all those special books which apply 
so definitely to our profession, and which, for those of 
us who are not living in one of the great metropolitan 
centers, are so difficult to obtain. 

I have devoted this number to the documents and 
booklets published either directly by the INstITUTE or 
through the Press. I feel it well worth while to make 
sure that every member understands just what his offi- 
cers and committees are doing. I shall take up in future 
numbers various particular problems that come to the 
Secretary’s office and to the chapters, in the hope that 
this little page will result in a more general acquaint- 
ance with the actual work of the INsTITUTE. 

Epwin H. Brown, Secretary. 


Co-operation with the Commission 
of Fine Arts 


“The Plan of the National Capital,” an excerpt from 
the Ninth Report of The Commission of Fine Arts, has 
been issued by the Government Printing Office in pam- 
phlet form. It embodies a great deal of valuable 
abstract material from the original report of the McMil- 
lan Park Commission, now out of print, with analysis 
of the accomplishment during the two succeeding decades 
under the guidance of The Commission. 

As general material of interest to an architect, the 
booklet is the desirable sort that would be ordered for 
the reference file without a second thought. It is a 
bargain in printing—35 pages of text, two dozen beautiful 
illustrations of plans, perspectives, parkways and foun- 
tains, all for the trifling sum of twenty cents. 

Aside from this detail of the investment, however, it 
must be remembered that the Fine Arts Commission to 
a large degree represents the architects of the country 
in their concerted effort to make Washington the greatest 
capital city in the world; that the architects have a 
special committee of co-operation with the Commission 
and that general committees on the Federal City are now 
being formed in Washington and other sections of the 
country to focus attention upon the possibilities and the 
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difficulties of the great program. If the architects as a 
whole are to throw the weight of their influence where 
it will count, the first step is to become thoroughly 
posted about the locality. The brochure under discus- 
sion gives a clear, readable analysis of the situation. Its 
possession will make it possible to follow the Washington 
problems intelligently as reported from month to month 
and to make the co-operation of this committee really 
helpful to the Fine Arts Commission. 

It is suggested that the purchase of these booklets be 
made a chapter action to insure placing one in the hands 
of each Institute member and to avoid the nuisance of 
individual ordering. Block orders may be sent direct to 
the Supt. of Public Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washingon, D. C., or through the Journal Book 
Department. 

Horace W. PEAsLeEE, Chairman. 


Public Buildings 


Secretary John M. Glenn of the Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association has issued a public statement in 
which he points out that any tendency of the forthcom- 
ing Congress to abolish or impair the budget system of 
appropriations of public money should be resented and 
stoutly opposed. “The day is long past,” says Mr. Glenn, 
“when any member of Congress can satisfy the folks back 
home with juicy morsels out of the ‘pork barrel.’ Busi- 
ness men are tired of it, too. If money is appropriated 
unwisely by Congress, it simply means more taxes for 
everybody to pay.” 

During the two last presidential terms the pork barrel 
has been pretty dry. The popular support of a budget 
system has gained ground very fast. In the matter of 
public buildings, one of the fattest distributions of 
“pork” from which the country suffered, there has been 
nothing for many years, not since President Wilson flatly 
told Congress that he would veto the proposed Omnibus 
Public Buildings Bill proposed in 1917. President Hard- 
ing took the same stand. Now it is proposed to apply 
sufficient political pressure to the present administra- 
tion to drive a breach through the budget system. 


What Mr. Glenn did not make clear in his statement, 
or in that part which was published in the press, is the 
fact that there is a difficult gap to fill as between home 
interest and Washington interest. The “home folks” 
are the key to the situation. If they want a pork bar- 
relling representative in Congress, they will probably 
have one. If they want loot out of the Public Treasury 
as a means of raising home land values, they will en- 
courage their representative to oppose the business ad- 
ministration of government by the budget system. Thus 
the Congressman has his troubles, too, in many cases. 
But the point is that the capital city needs many new gov- 
ernment buildings. Our departments are housed in a man- 
ner that would disgrace an aboriginal tribe. But it takes 
a vote of Congress to change these things. Hence the 
gap. If Congress says to the administration: “We'll 
vote for your Washington buildings if you will let us 
have ours,” the administration is put in a hole. It knows 


ACTIVITIES 


the desperate needs of the departments and bureaus that 
are trying to function in that miserable lot of broken- 
down structures for which the people pay nearly two mil- 
lion dollars a year in rent. It knows that it costs a 
larger sum still in the waste and inefficiency of an office 
system that rambles for miles. It knows that these 
things ought to be changed. But the situation involved 
in any attempt to change is not clearly understood by the 
electorate at large, or else Congress would not dare to 
oppose the budget by dissembling to the constituencies. 


What the budget system means in the question of pub- 
lic buildings is that we should proceed precisely as any 
business organization would proceed. A survey of needs, 
a study of future growth and a provision for it, a se- 
lection of site, an estimate of cost. Any other method 
of procedure is ridiculous and is bound to be wasteful. 
The Institute has rigidly adhered to this elemental and 
fundamental idea for nearly ten years. It must now 
actively take steps to support the administration if Con- 
gress challenges it by refusing to vote money for the 
needed public buildings in Washington unless it can have 
its regular old-fashioned distribution of pork. Let it not 
be forgotten that the buildings for Washington should go 
into the budget with all the rest. The whole public 
building needs, in Washington and out, should be an- 
alyzed, and then budgeted in the order of their impor- 
tance. Only so can we ever struggle out of the blind 
swamp of political opportunism which has dominated 
the federal public situation these many long years. Only 
so can we ever hope to place architecture truly at the 
service of the government. 


Even the ardent friends of the city of Washington 
must lay aside their hopes for the moment. They are, 
one opines, as much to be feared as Congress itself, in 
many cases. But however high their hopes, however 
supinely they are willing to compromise, however tempt- 
ing may be the morsels held out, whatever the size of the 
crumbs that may be dropped from the table, let them 
remember, too, that in the years to come any surrender 
now will cost dearly. The hope for the steady and sure 
improvement at Washington is indissolubly bound up 
with the hope for the whole federal public building 
activity throughout the land. One cannot succeed at the 
price of the other. C. H. W. 


Advertising ---Once Again 


To the Editor of the JouRNAL: 

Sir: Various aspects of advertising have been dis- 
cussed in the JouRNAL during past months, all, I sup- 
pose, of more or less interest to architects. The fol- 
lowing reflections may come within one or the other 
category. 

For a number of years the writer has suffered a 
periodic shock of—what shall he say?—disgust, con- 
tempt, cynical mirth, at the sort of advertising resorted 
to by many business concerns. That it is assumed to 
pay, contributes to a suspicion that in the business world 
today, nothing—however sacred or holy it may by some 
people be regarded,—may not, with obvious hypocrisy, be 
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seized upon as a means of “keeping one’s name before the 
public,” for benefits it is hoped may accrue. 

Each holiday season brings to the architect’s desk 
—(whether the architect is specially favored, the writer 
knows not)—an assortment of cards protesting earnest 
wishes for success, happiness, and all that sort of thing, 
under the guise of a “Christmas greeting.” They come 
from concerns dealing in every material and goodness 
knows what not—from concerns with whom he may have 
had business dealings, and from those unknown and 
almost unheard of—all desperately anxious that the 
architect should know of their tender solicitude for his 
welfare. 

Some count it sufficient to make of Christmas an occa- 
sion merely to slip their names under his eye, wishing 
him the compliments of the season. Others give evi- 
dence that at least once a year they are reminded of 
those unselfish principles which are commonly acknowl- 
edged to be a trustworthy guide to conduct, but which, 
due probably to the urge of business, pass unnoticed at 
other seasons. Still others protest too much—for in- 
stance, among the choice specimens of this form of “pub- 
licity” which the writer has collected during recent years. 
One advertisement—rather, one “Christmas greeting” 
reads, “The Spirit of Christmas prompts us to extend 
to you a wish for more of your business”—no, that’s 
wrong—“to extend to you our appreciation of your trust,” 
etc. A brick concern, on a card decorated with a design 
of brickwork in screaming red, hopes that the “friendly 
gleam of Yuletide Joy shall glow” for him—also, the 
writer suspects, that the striking decoration will serve 
to keep its name warm in his memory, against the time 
when he shall be in the market for brick. 

One concern proclaims in fetching type, “At this 
season of the year when the great heart of the Universe 
throbs with love—(Whew!)—when winged charity fills 
the atmosphere, it is fitting that we send, etc.” Another, 
with camels embossed in color in one corner and a gilt 
star in another, essays, “As again we approach the anni- 
versary of the Star of Bethlehem, we pause to think of 
you and send our greetings. May Christmas bring you 
joy and the New Year, prosperity; and through it all 
may a kindly spirit lead you—(probably to give them 
some business?)—as it did the Wise Men of the East.” 

Such touching solicitude! Perhaps the one longest to 
be remembered, sends a card on which is a comic figure 
of a bull, with this—“Just a little happy bull! ‘Merry 
Christmas!’” Evidently the sender was “on,” he knew, 
and he knew that the architect knew, too, but alas! 
business demanded that he, also, keep his name before 
his customers, or prospective customers, along with his 
competitors. Great, isn’t it? Even the birth of Christ 
capitalized! Used to turn shekels into the coffers of trade! 

Of a similar sort is a card edged with mourning, 
announcing the death of an officer of the company (one 
wonders that such things can be done!) whose demise is 
published with “profound sorrow.” Are there yet dearer, 
holier sentiments which business can appropriate for a 
supposed enhancement of profits? If so, no thought of a 
beautiful reverence, doubtless, will stay its hand, pro- 
vided it offers opportunity for profitable (?) “publicity.” 

W. R. B. W. 
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Sculpture 


The exhibition of American sculpture recently con- 
cluded has left behind it an illustrated catalogue of so 
comprehensive a character and with illustrations so 
wisely chosen as to make it a permanent reference work 
of great value. In addition to this, the exhibition has 
furnished the inspiration and occasion for a little book’ 
by Mrs. Herbert Adams which, as its name implies, is 
not so much a treatise on the work of individual sculptors 
as a broad and understanding survey of the influences 
and qualities which have made our sculpture what it is. 
Criticism of current artistic work seldom has much per- 
manent value but a sympathetic appreciation and intimate 
knowledge of the personalities that have influenced and 
directed the development of a national art are essential 
to the future appraisal of that art, and it is in this 
respect that “The Spirit of American Sculpture” will, as 
the years go on and as personalities more or less familiar 
to all of us today fade from the memory of living men, 
attain an ever increasing importance and become a mile- 
stone, as it were, beside the upward path of our accom- 
plishment in this art. 


The author’s graceful preface and the gracious “Note” 
supplied by the Committee of the Sculpture Society, make 
clear the point of view from which Mrs. Adams has 
approached her task and the early chapters contain many 
interesting facts in connection with the beginnings of 
sculpture in America. The supreme value of this work, 
however, lies in the chapter headed “Of Three Leaders 
and of Moral Earnestness in Art.” Probably no one else 
could have appraised the significance of the lives and 
works of Ward, St. Gaudens, and French so discerningly, 
so prophetically and so beautifully. 


J. Monroe Hew ett. 


2 The Spirit of American Sculpture, by Adeline Adams. 


The 
Sculpture Society, 1923. 


Rhythm 


The first sentence in Mr. Wright’s Preface gives us an 
interesting clue to his attitude of mind towards Greek 


Art and states the theme which is developed in the three 
essays.? 


“Insensibly we have diverged from the principles that 
guided the Greeks through life, and the traditions of the 
arts which we have inherited from them have slowly 
been altered and falsified. Moreover the caprice of 
language has changed the meaning of many of the terms 
of art, and to the Greeks the words, music, colour, and 
dancing, had a very different signification from that which 
they now convey to us. This book is an attempt to state 
some ancient principles again, and to show how it was 
that to the Greeks music was the music of words and 
not the music of instruments; how their painting de- 
pended on the beauty of line and not the beauty of colour; 
how dancing was not a mere form of exercise but a form 
of mental expression using the body for its medium. In 
each one of the arts here discussed there is a vital differ- 
ence between Greek and modern conceptions; and the 


?The Arts in Greece. Three essays by F. A. Wright. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 
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difference is not always to our advantage. In art at least 
it is perpetually necessary to go back to the fountain 
head, and even in social morals we have still something 
to learn. As Sir Henry Maine said, ‘Except the blind 
forces of Nature, nothing moves in this world which is 
not Greek in origin,’ and no one can neglect with im- 
punity the source from which so much of what is really 
valuable in our civilization comes. 

“The modern mind, in art as in all other paths of life, 
attempts too much and wastes its efforts on the unes- 
sential. The devices that we regard as marks of intel- 
lectual and artistic progress are often but palliatives 
invented to disguise a central weakness. In music, paint- 
ing, and the drama we see everywhere the signs of effort 
and insecurity. Our artists are constantly endeavoring 
to conquer difficulties of their own making, and for them 
art has become a long struggle. For this disease a study 
of Greek life in all its aspects is the best cure. A simple 
thing well done without effort: such was the Greek’s 
artistic ideal. In music they did without our wealth of 
instruments, in painting without our range of colors, in 
drama without our scenery and crowd of actors. And 
in simplicity they found strength. A lyric of Sappho, 
a vase of Douris, a speech of Euripides; these are the 
models that our musicians, painters and dramatists should 
keep before them if they would escape from that spirit 
of restlessness which since the Renaissance has been the 
bane of art.” 

The reviewer is tempted to discourse upon the fine 
points in that little Preface. It strikes a chord, intones 
the principle theme and with a few modulations leaves 
the reader in a state of pleasant expectation. It is a 
real prelude, as artistic as the “opus” which immedi- 
ately follows. 

The first movement (to continue the metaphor) is 
“The Dance.” The second is “Music” and the “finale” 
is “Painting.” The reviewer must plead ignorance as to 
what an expert archaeologist would say about these 
essays. He begs leave to opine that it doesn’t matter, 
for here is some food for the soul, and the kind of nour- 
ishment that the ordinary everyday man needs. It is 
unusual, to say the least, to find a treatise, which bears 
so much evidence of extensive research, which goes so 
deeply into matters of root-meanings and origins, which 
deals so capably with the form and the technic of the 
art expressions discussed, and still is so free from 
pedantry and bookish conceit. We meet here the goodly 
company who made Bullfinch immortal, and if perhaps 
we had regarded them as mere names of more or less 
shocking marble statues, they would now have become for 
us what they must have been to the Greek,—a delightful 
galaxy of lovely spirits who filled everyday life with 
poetic meaning. 

The absence of illustrations is only noticed because 
of the pictures which spring into the mind at almost 
every sentence. Such a book would be a rare delight 
for the artist-illustrator, and could be made the inspir- 
ing text for a very sumptuous pictorial setting. By the 
same token the student who will read this book may 
readily gain motive power for new and delightful ex- 
cursions into the art gallery and the reference library. 

We are made to realize the lofty imagination and 
sweep of vision of the Greek philosophy, and we see 
clearly how much of our modern scientific research in 


its laborious and painstaking minutiae of detail has 
pigeon-holed us with a “subject” cut away from its re- 
lation to the life of man’s spirit. This detached attitude 
of present-day investigation is doubtless necessary as a 
matter of technic, but to vitalize and make interesting 
to the average man the work to which we devote our 
lives we must keep whole and unbroken the emotional 
links which draw all human endeavor back for renewal 
and sustenance to the love and desire of the human heart. 
For example, note the mental pictures which this para- 
graph causes to float before the mind’s eye: 

“The nine (Muses) were sisters together, and it is 
only from lack of imagination that we do not now natu- 
rally connect astronomy, mathematics and history with 
music: in other words, that two of these arts have lost 
and the other is losing the close connection they once 
had with literature. The most imaginative of the Greek 
philosophers thought otherwise, when he said to the 
young literary aspirant, ‘Let no one come to me without 
mathematics,’ and the most scientific of Greek historians 
was not afraid to plan his narrative on the lines of a 
tragedy, with the Athenian people as hero and Chance 
as the guiding spirit of the play. It is true that even in 
Greece, Urania and Clio often stood apart, but the other 
seven sisters went hand in hand, and in Greek music 
rhythmic words, rhythmic action and rhythmic move- 
ment made one harmonious whole.” 

One of the interesting little items is the working out 
of a new and ingenious theory as to the original mean- 
ing and derivation of the word Tragedy. That dancing 
is the oldest of the arts and that its earliest form was 
probably religious will be another surprise for most 
people. 

“In ancient worship the choir danced, and it was the 
dance rather than the song that had a definitely reli- 
gious purpose, even as at the performance of a tragedy 
it was the dance that emphasized the ritual character of 
the play. The Oedipus Tyrannus should begin with the 
Dance of Self-abasement; the Antigone ends with the 
Dance of Death.” 

Sculpture is only treated incidentally in these essays 
as a record of the Greek dancers as they lived and 
moved. The Greek vase is described with enthusiasm. 
Even our taste for statistics is humored by the surpris- 
ing statement that more than fifty thousand of these 
vases have been discovered since the end of the eighteenth 
century. “We know the names of over eighty different 
artists who have affixed their signatures to their works.” 

Our modern view of ancient art as something fixed 
and * zhly conventionalized by rule must be materially 
modified in the light shed by Mr. Wright’s studies. 
Their knowledge was not set down in text books and 
encyclopedias. As Mr. Wright says, “Moreover, litera- 
ture «as not so much written books as spoken words; 
the Muses were the daughters of Memory, and educa- 
tion largely consisted of learning by heart the sound of 
great literature; the education of Ruskin, in fact, who 
every day said his chapter of the Bible at his mother’s 
knee.” No oral training can produce for any but short 
periods of time hard and fast, mechanical, or conven- 
tional results in any branch of art. There was con- 
vention in their music and in their painting and in their 
architecture, but it was in matters of technic rather than 
in the subject matter which was well nigh limitless. 
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The Greeks were not musicians as we understand the 
term, nor were they painters in our modern sense. We 
praise their oratory, but as Mr. Wright shows, oratory 
was in the Greek mind a special application of what 
they considered musical science. 


“The Greeks had very little instrumental music be- 
cause they had very few musical instruments; and, as is 
the case with most of the things which the Greeks did 
not possess, they did not have them because they did not 
want them. They realized quite clearly that the most 
perfect of musical instruments is the human voice, and 
that it is the function of imperfect mechanical devices 
of wood and metal to play a secondary and supporting 
role, not to take the chief part in music. 

“But the Greeks, like the modern Italians, had the 
advantage of possessing a musical language; a language 
which it is a pleasure to speak and to hear; not the 
blurred vowels and the harsh monosyllables of English, 
nor the nasal sibilants and clipped consonants which 
too often do duty for French, nor, worst of all, 
the polysillabic cacophony into which German can 
degenerate. 

“As Aristoxenus says, ‘Vowels are vocal sounds; con- 
sonants are merely noises.’ The more consonants there 
are in a language, the more it diverges from music and 
approaches to discord. It is when a language has lost 
its own music that men call in all the instruments of 
the wind and string orchestra.” 

The Greek mind “disliked the specialist, and when 
the specialist came to the front—specialist soldiers such 
as Philip of Macedonia, specialist teachers, specialist 
musicians—the true Greek ideas began at once to perish. 
A Greek prided himself above everything on versatility, 
and there is nothing more interesting in Aristotle than 
the elaborate pretense he makes of being merely an 
amateur in every subject. Inspired by a gentleman’s 
curiosity, and not a pedant’s love of research, he jots 
down his observations in careless notes for other care- 
less but cultivated gentlemen to read.” 


The place of art in Greek life as a natural and well 


nigh universal mode of self expression is well brought 
out in these pages. 


“The Greek vases were the possession of the people; 
they are art popular and world-wide. They were ex- 
ported to all the Mediterranean countries—examples have 
been found in South Russia, in North Africa, in Italy 
and in France—and there can be little doubt that they 
passed with Alexander into Eastern Asia, and brought 
with them there the vivifying influence of Greece. Just 
as Buddhism is an adaptation of Greek philosophy and 
Jiujitsu a reflection of Greek wrestling, so the art of 
China and Japan drew its first inspiration from the 
Greek vases.” 

Those of us who heard Mr. Jenkins talk at the last 
Convention in Washington (and we all may read what 
he said in the “Proceedings’”) will feel that Mr. Wright 
has shown us how the subject matter and theory of art 
may be divested of sciolistic trappings and presented as 
captivating affairs of common interest. “The Arts in 
Greece” should stimulate our teachers as well as our 
students, and, perhaps best of all, should renew the love 
of the art which is our own in the hearts of those of 
us who may have grown “weary in well-doing,” and 
who need a revival of our boyhood’s love for “the Glory 
that was Greece.” W. L. S. 


Drawing From Memory 


Seventy or more years ago a young artist of Paris, 
Lecoq de Boisbaudran, published a pamphlet on “The 
Training of the Memory in Art,” explaining a method 
of training the memory to facilitate artistic expression, 
which has remained but little known, in this country at 
least, to the present day. Men like Legros and Rodin 
acknowledged their indebtedness to the master, Boisbau- 
dran, and his methods, and expressed profound gratitude 
for the influence his teaching had upon them. Boisbau- 
dran evolved his methods in a successful attempt to free 
himself from the fetters imposed upon him by a per- 
fectly academic and perfectly bad training. Two other 
pamphlets followed the first and later came a collected 
edition of all three. More recently, in 1911, was pub- 
lished an excellent English translation of Lecoq’s book 
by L. D. Luard. 


Lecoq’s teachings influenced for good, many of the 
greatest artists of modern times, and that the seed sown 
by his book bore other fruit is plainly evident from Mr 
Catterson-Smith’s little book,! in which the author has 
gone further than Lecoq at times but has adapted in his 
teachings, with great intelligence, the methods of Lecoq. 
In his Preface, he says: 


“It is possible that this little book may be compared 
with Mr. Luard’s translation of M. Lecoq de Boisbau- 
dran’s excellent treatise, ““The Training of the Memory 
in Art.” It may be thought that in it the last word had 
been said on memory drawing, and that another book 
on the subject was not needed. I think there is enough 
difference between his point of view and mine, and in 
the results of my experiments to justify the publication 
of this book. Besides it is three-quarters of a century 
since Lecoq wrote, and in that period, especially the last 
twenty years of it, a great deal has been revealed con- 
cerning the unconscious or sub-conscious working of the 
mind and this must be taken into account before anything 
like the last word is said on the training of the memory 
in relation to Art. I do not claim to have said it, but I 
think I have carried the subject a step or two onward.” 

The pioneer, Boisbaudran, seems to have stopped when 
his pupils could, with rare accuracy, recreate from 
memory something they had seen, often for only a few 
moments, but Catterson-Smith begins here where Lecoq 
stopped. He uses the memory training of Lecoq just as 
Lecoq did, to develop the power of visualization, then 
goes on and uses the power of memory and visualization 
as an aid to creation. Some of his results as shown by 
the illustrations are truly remarkable. Young pupils 
have been shown how to think and feel design. We only 
wish that Mr. Catterson-Smith had acknowledged his 
debt to Boisbaudran a little more, for he really owes him 
much. The book is seriously worth reading by all who are 
interested in drawing and design, their teaching and 
learning. It will prove doubly interesting, we believe, if 
read in conjunction with Lecoq de Boisbaudran’s “Train- 
ing of the Memory in Art.” Ben J. LupscHez. 


1 Drawing from Memory and Mind Picturing, by R. Catterson- 
Smith, M.A. 7” aiid us 


Acoustics 


The science of acoustics as applied to buildings has 
been developed almost entirely within the last twenty- 
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five years. Results of research by various investigators 
have been published in more or less scientific form from 
time to time in scientific journals and technical publica- 
tions. To meet the request from architects and 
builders for help on acoustic problems, Professor F. R. 
Watson of the University of Illinois has set for himself 
the very difficult task of simplifying the treatment of 
the subject. However, it is doubtful if this work will 
do more for those engaged in building than to stimulate 
an appreciation of the advance this science has made. 
For in turning the pages many forbidding mathematical 
formulz, involving trigonometric and exponential func- 
tions and analytic curves stare one in the face, and will 
probably ward off the average architect. Nevertheless, 
the reader will find the subject matter, except for equa- 
tions and graphs, very readable and exceedingly interest- 
ing. 

The collection of data given will make the book’ 
convenient and invaluable for reference, presenting as 
it does graphically and in tabular form, information 
representing years of research. The derivation of 
formule, either empirically or mathematically, and 
extended discussion of theory is left as might be expected, 
to the more technical articles and treatises. This simpli- 
fication increases the convenience of the book for refer- 
ence very considerably. 

The book is divided into Parts I, II, and III. 

Part I, “Introduction,” gives in simple form a dis- 
cussion of the physics of sound as applied to buildings. 

Part II, “Acoustics of Auditoriums,” covers the gen- 
eral theory of acoustics of auditoriums of all sizes. This 
part is amply illustrated by examples of the actual 
application by Professor Watson of the laws expressed 
in formule developed by the late Professor Wallace C. 
Sabine of Harvard, both in the design of new work 
and, augmented by the author’s experimental investiga- 
tion of the sound properties of the room itself, in the 
correction of faulty acoustics in existing auditoriums. 

Part III, “Soundproofing in Buildings,” deals with 
soundproofing of rooms and of a building as a whole. 
This is an important and intensely interesting subject, 
but, as Professor Watson says, the theory is still incom- 
plete and practical attempts at soundproofing are not 
always successful. He gives in detail the method of 
making tests, the apparatus used and results of his 
experiments together with a summary of the work of 
other investigators. 

We should feel gratefully appreciative of the services 
Professor Watson has rendered by his invaluable re- 
search and his painstaking preparation of this work. 


Harotp D. Way. 


: Acoustics in Buildings. By Professor F. R. Watson. 


Church Monuments 


An agreeable green volume covered in linen and let- 
tered simply in good gilt, with nearly three hundred 
smooth pages of heavy paper! 

Turning the pages, you will be delighted, for the author 
has prepared this “introduction to the study of tombs 
and effigies of the medieval period” with careful con- 
sideration for the visual-minded reader; and the architect 
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will find pleasure in these pages, tor more than half of 
them are illustrations. 

A sage has said that we are happiest if we do not 
try to realize our pleasures. If we lave ourselves in 
them and become too conscious of them they are lost 
as a flower is wilted by the plucking. With romance 
too we are better pleased by reality than by fiction: a 
popular historical novel is more widely read than is 
this book of Mr. Crossley’s but perhaps it is less keenly 
enjoyed. The romance here comes to us in a most 
engaging way because we are not looking for it. 

This depends in part upon the visual side and the 
excellence of the photographic reproductions. Consider 
a few of these: shrine of St. Edward, 1269; Astbury 
yard tomb; tomb of Lord Burghersh; and the two on 
page sixty-four. Then there is the wall tomb of William 
of Grendon, Priest, 1275, at Great Brington, Northants. 
On consecutive pages we find beautiful alabaster tombs 
of the Vernon’s and of Ralph Neville and his two wives; 
and early bronze effigies of Queen Eleanor and of King 
Henry III. There are figures of knights and their 
ladies, of priests and prelates, of kings and of cadavers. 
All these in a scholarly study of tombs and effigies! 

Now of course this romantic side is not to be con- 
sidered for its own sake but only as a part, an integral 
part, of the theme. It may be hoped that this element 
will be a lure that will draw busy people to hunt this 
book out. 

Mr. Crossley has made no point of the romance. He 
has divided his subject into a working classification of 
introduction, which treats of materials, colors, contrasts 
and conditions of production; next of architectural style, 
in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries; 
and a final division which deals with costume. In the 
first division he describes the brasses and the latten, 
which is an alloy of copper and tin, explaining that these 
costly metals could be used only by royalty and the 
highest nobles. Alabaster, freestone and oolite were used 
more generally as were the Purbeck marble (actually a 
dark limestone) and the Caen stone from Normandy. 
And he gives a most entertaining description of the wooden 
tombs and effigies with their covering of gesso (size and 
whiting) and enamels. Many of the tombs were en- 
crusted with gold and jewels and nearly all were painted 
in bfight colors. One paragraph here should be 
especially held in mind: “We are so accustomed at the 
present time to find the interiors of churches grey, 
gaunt, and scraped, that when we are faced with a 
patch of bright color, our over-sensitive tastes are apt 
to be offended. It is difficult to realize that in medieval 
times the use of color was general. Not only was glass 
painted, but the walls, roofs, choir-fittings, screens and 
tombs, all received their appropriate scheme of decora- 
tion, resulting in a rich mosaic of splendour.” 

The findings for architectural style fall into the 
familiar types of Norman, Early English, Decorated 
and Perpendicular and with but little accent on the first. 
Altar tombs had origin when race history was hid in 
forest glades but the first examples noted here are con- 


1 English Church Monuments, A. D. 1150-1515. By Frep H. 
Crosstey, F.S.A. 
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siderably after the Conquest. Heraldry was systema- 
tized before the thirteenth century as a means of 
identification and a record of marriage and its remains 
bear no mean part in an understanding of the architec- 
ture. The work of the early mason shows in “the large- 
ness of the handling, the flow of the drapery, and the 
decoration of the tombs.” There was a great field for 
the designer in the chantry chapels, used for masses and 
the worship of the saints. Effigies at first were carved 
without attempt to counterfeit the recumbent position; 
these early figures lie uneasily on the altar tomb with 
postures of a standing position. Fine work in iron is 
found in the thirteenth century but generally the whole 
contract for the tomb was in the hands of the mason 
and to him may be ascribed the design. In 1350 the 
Black Death destroyed seventy per cent of the population 
and brought about a change in the design character of 
the tombs. After this time the carving was generally 
done in the shop and hauled to the church for erection. 
Alabaster came into more general use. And in this 
time the Decorated style was reaching its fruition. 
Until the sixteenth century we find a period of splendid 
production and then, with Pietro Torrigiano, comes the 
Renaissance influence from Florence. Mr. Crossley 
points the transition and sees in “the Gothic period 
* * * an age of faith and experiment, the Renaissance 
an age of scholarship.” 

There are many good things in this book and a quality 
of scholarship that does not deal in generalizations. You 
may have guessed by this time that the reviewer hopes 
for this book a wide reading. D.HS. 


Announcements 


John Galen Howard, architect, announces his asso- 
ciation with E. Geoffrey Bangs, Henry C. Collins, Henry 
Temple Howard and Charles F. B. Roeth, architects, 
for the practice of architecture, under the name of 


John Galen Howard & Associates, Architects, First 
National Bank Building, San Francisco. 
Committee Appointments | 
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Southern PennsylvaniaC. Emlen Urban.... Lancaster 

Rt COS A asecancs Louis LeBaume ..... St. Louis 
2) ae C. H. Johnston...... St. Paul 
ee eer Bayard S. Cairns....] Memphis 
NE SE tears encarta Clarence C. Bulger.. Dallas 

Ln OO eT Leslie S. Hodgson... Ogden 
ae ae Philip N. Stern..... Fredericksburg 
Washington, D. C.... Louis Justement . Washington 
Washington State ..Geurge Gove ...... Tacoma 
POM wa cacies vou se ere Milwaukee 


Chapters not represented—Montana, Toledo, West Vir- 
ginia. 





* Deceased. 
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Fiske Kimball, Chairman, New York City 
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RD oie sce ecease George W. Maher.. Chicago 
Cleveiaad .4......0 Chas. W. Hopkinson. Cleveland 
CMY aoestkaasoms Arthur A. Fisher.... Denver 
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Conmmectiout ........- George Keller ...... Hartford 
PN 5 8s sundcwes Clifford C. Brown...Dayton 
eer Frank A. Shutts..... Erie 
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ee | TOT Va: 7. CO. «.0: Louisville 
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COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


ON, opt cee aenies John M. Donaldson. Detroit 
re James H. Forsythe. .Minneapolis 
POU iso o whccoreaws George B. Prinz....Omaha 

New Jersey ........ John F. Capen...... Newark 

a re Aymur Embury, IIi..New York City 
North Carolina ..... W. G. Rogers....... Charlotte 
I Sha scarey ces Folger Johnson ..... Portland 
Philadelphia ........ Horace Wells Sellers Philadelphia 
PRED 06 kne snes Alfred B. Harlow... Pittsburgh 
Rhode Island ...... Norman M. Isham... Providence 
San Francisco ...... Ernest Coxhead ....San Francisco 
Scranton-Wilkes-BarreW. S. Lowndes..... Scranton 
South Carolina ..... Albert Simons ...... Charleston 
couth Georgia ..... Walter P. Marshall.Savannah 
Southern California . Arthur B. Benton....Los Angeles 
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Washington, D. C....Robert F. Beresford. Washington 
Washington State ..Harold C. WhitehouseSpokane 
fe Walter W. Judell... Milwaukee 


Chapters not represented—Brooklyn, Montana, Toledo, 
West Virginia. 
CoMMITTEE ON REGISTRATION Laws 


William P. Bannister, Chairman, Brooklyn 
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po! reer erry Frederic Ausfeld ...Montgomery 
Po Bayard Witt ....... Texarkana 
ns, MOORE Clyde N. Friz ..... Baltimore 
ee eee Dana Somes ........ Boston 
a TOC Ee Robert North ....... Buffalo 
Central Illinois ..... Prof. James M. White Urbana 
Central New York...Albert L. Brockway. Syracuse 
i ar Se Cincinnati 
COE Gosweccnacas Byron H. Jillson..... Chicago 
Chewelamd 5 o..cccsce me. @. Bee ....... Cleveland 
SEE ca nsccacwes T. Robert Wieger... Denver 
CN. env ssisswes Chas. St. John Chubb Columbus 
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PE kak od vecawier Harry J. Williams. . Dayton 
EEE Pere J. Howard Hicks.... Erie 
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ee Herbert Foltz ...... Indianapolis 
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UNO ho-5. x 000.0000 Emil Lorch ........2 Ann Arbor 
Minnesota .......... George A. Chapman. Minneapolis 
ee” eee Walter F. Wilson... Lincoln 
New Jersey ........ Hugh Roberts ...... Jersey City 
Wee WO kssek cus A. M. Welch ...... New York City 
North Carolina ..... A i” reer Asheville 
re W. C. Knighton .... Portland 
Philadelphia ........ John Hall Rankin... Philadelphia 
ee Edward Stotz ....... Pittsburgh 
Rhode Island ...... Pe TW MD cesccce Providence 
San Francisco ...... Sylvain Schnaittacher.San Francisco 
Scranton-Wilkes-BarreE. H. Davis ....... Scranton 
South Carolina ..... cc. Tee Sika Columbia 


South Georgia ..... H. W. Witcover ....Savannah 
Southern California .A. M. Edelman ....Los Angeles 
Southern Pennsylvania Miller I. Kast.......Harrisburg 
eee E. C. Klipstein .....St. Louis 
error. Stirling Horner ....St. Paul 
Tennessee .......... ee Ue Nashville 
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are Burton E. Morse ... Twin Falls 
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Washington, D. C. ..Luther M. Leisenring. Washington 
Washington State ..Louis Baeder .......4 Seattle 
WiStOMtiR ...cccceced Arthur Peabody ....1 Madison 


Chapters not represented—Montana, Toledo, West Vir- 
ginia. 
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Horace Wells Sellers, Chairman, Philadelphia 
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PN hice cbacawan George R. Mann ... Little Rock 
Baltimore .......... Laurence H. Fowler . Baltimore 
BEES Sr ia ooo Bee Thomas A. Fox ..... Boston 
RE Sor eg sd Charles S. Wood ... Buffalo 
Central Illinois ..... Frank N. Emerson .. Peoria 
Central New York..Edwin S. Gordon ... Rochester 
Cincinnati ...... ...Lincoln Fechheimer . Cincinnati 
Eee eee D. H. Burnham ....Chicago 
a Frank R. Walker..... Cleveland 
Colerade «....scccccs George H. WilliamsonDenver 
Cte ks ovcccce Howard D. Smith ..Columbus 
Connecticut ......... Geo. Herbert Gray..New Haven 
Ee Howard W. GermannDayton 
TR re oe oe William F. Frank... Erie 
Ee V. Earl Mark ..... Jacksonville 
re Francis P. Smith..... 4tlanta 
ROE. iiikcdiouweme Merritt Harrison .../ndianapolis 
BOND) 6sd.c:c0 neve ses ae George M. Kearns .. Oltumwa 
Kansas City ........ Courtlandt Van BruntKansas City 
Mamene.......<-cs0c- Lorentz Schmidt ....Wichita 
Pee E. T. Hutchings ... Louisville 
LewiiGGA .......220% Col. Allison Owen .. New Orleans 
Michiga® .........5% Jo, Be JOO cccsievien Detroit 
Minnesota .......... R. Van Loan Haxby. Minneapolis 
Nebraska ........... Frederick §S. Stott....Omaha 
New Jersey ........ Hobart A. Walker... £ast Orange 
Maw Week. sexscwsce A. B. Trowbridge...New York City 
North Carolina ..... William H. Peeps... Charlotte 
ee ne Joseph Jacobberger. . Portland 
i William Boyd ...... Pittsburgh 
Rhode Island ....... E. B. Homer ....... Providence 


San Francisco ...... Arthur Brown ...... San Francisco 
Scranton-Wilkes-BarreGeorge M. D. Lewis. Waverly 
South Carolina .....! vat. G. Walker ....Rock Hill 
South Georgia ...... Percy Sugden ...... Savannah 
Southern California .Robert D. Farquhar..Los Angeles 
Southern PennsylvaniaGeorge F. Gemmill.. York 


Oe Cee... ow ucus James P. Jamieson... St. Louis 
<a ee i Bey Wes ivneses St. Paul 
Tennessee .......... Edward E. Dougherty Nashville 
ne H. A. Overbeck..... Dallas 
a ere Soe Taylor Woolley ....Salt Lake City 
a PR Ree Eugene Bradbury ...Charlottesville 
Washington, D. C. ..Ward Brown ....... Washington 
Washington State ..Albert Held ....... Spokane 
Wisconsin .......... Fitzhugh Scott ......J Milwaukee 


Chapters not represented—Brooklyn, Montana, ‘Toledo, 
West Virginia. . 
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Structural Service Department 


LEROY E. KERN, Technical Secretary 


In connection with the work of the Committee on Structural Service of the American Institute of Architects and in collabo- 
ration with other professional societies and organized bodies having the same objective—improvement in build- 
ing materials and methods and better shelter for humanity in all its manifold vocations and avocations. 


Annual Convention of the American Society 
for Testing Materials 


(Report by Thomas Nolan, F.A.1.A., Delegate 
of the American Institute of Architects.) 


I. A brief statement of the purposes and functions of 
this society, as far as they are concerned with the work 
of the architect in building construction. The American 
Society for Testing Materials is a national technical society 
organized for “the promotion of knowledge of the materials 
of engineering and the standardization of specifications and 
methods of testing.” These objects are attained by the pres- 
entation and discussion, at annual meetings, of scientific 
and technical papers and committee reports on the proper- 
ties and testing of a wide variety of engineering materials; 
for example, steel, iron and non-ferrous metals and alloys; 
cement, lime, gypsum and clay products, such as brick, 
building tile, concrete and reinforced concrete, sewer pipe, 
drain tile and refractories; paints and oils, petroleum 
products and lubricants, road materials, coal and coke, 
timber and timber preservatives, shipping containers, insu- 
lating and waterproofing materials, rubber and textiles. In 
addition to papers, discussions of important topics are held 
at each annual meeting, so that the proceedings annually 
contain information of exceeding value to all who produce, 
use or test materials of engineering. 

The standardization of specifications and methods of 
testing is carried on solely through the activities of some 
40 representative committees appointed to study the proper- 
ties of the various materials and products mentioned above. 
The committees are organized and conduct their work under 
prescribed regulations. . The membership on committees 
dealing with subjects having a commercial bearing is evenly 
balanced between producers and non-producers of the mate- 
rials or finished products within the province of the com- 
mittee, although the non-producing interests may predominate 
with the consent of the producing interests. Adoption of all 
standards is by action of the Society upon recommendations 
contained in the annual reports of the committees. 

The Society has in this way formulated 172 standard and 
163 tentative specifications and methods of test, covering 
such products and materials as the following: 

Steel Rails and Accessories, Structural and Boiler Steels, 
Reinforcement Bars and Wire, Steel Blooms, Forgings, and 
Axles, Steel Wheels and Tires, Steel Castings, Steel Tubes 
and Pipe, Automobile Steels, Bar and Tool Steels, Magnetic 
Properties of Iron and Steel, Chemical Analysis of Iron and 
Steel, Wrought-Iron Pipe, Bars, and Plates, Pig Iron, Cast- 
Iron Pipe and Wheels, Malleable and Gray-Iron Castings, 
Ingot Copper, Spelter, Nickel, and Lead, Aluminum Alloys, 
Heat Treatment of Steel Objects, Copper Wire and Cable, 
Brass and Bronze Products, Babbitt and Solder Metal, 
Chemical Analysis of Non-Ferrous Alloys, Cement, Brick, 
and Hollow Building Tile, Drain Tile and Sewer Pipe, Lime, 
Gypsum, and Gypsum Products, Refractories, Concrete and 
Concrete Aggregates, Oils, Shellac, and Pigments, Petroleum 
Products and Lubricants, Road Materials, Coal and Coke, 
Timber and Timber Preservatives, Shipping Containers, 
Insulating Materials, Waterproofing Materials, Rubber 
Products, Textile Materials. 


II. Papers, Reports, and Research of Interest to the 
Architectural Profession. The program of the twenty-sixth 
annual meeting of the Society, at Atlantic City, was of 
unusual interest. In addition to the reports of thirty-five 
committees, there were many valuable papers and technical 
discussions scheduled. The special features of the meeting 
were as follows: 


Metals. The Endurance of Metals Under Repeated 
Stresses was discussed in two papers, one devoted primarily 
to steel and the other to duralumin and manganese bronze. 
The work of the Bureau of Standards in the study of Gases 
in Steel was described. There was a discussion on the 
desirability of including Chemical Requirements in Cast- 
Iron Specifications. A further report on Effect of Sulphur 
in Steel was presented by the Joint Committee on that sub- 
ject. 


Concrete and Reinforced Concrete. The outstanding fea- 
ture was a discussion on the topic “What Properties of and 
Methods of Making Concrete Require Further Investiga- 
tion?” Slag as an Aggregate in Concrete was discussed in 
one paper. Fatigue of Concrete in another; and there were 
two papers on the use of Calcium Chloride in Concrete. 


Highways. Some of the previously mentioned papers on 
concrete are of direct application to highways. In the ses- 
sion devoted to highways there was a report on Highway 
Developments in Europe as an outcome of the International 
Road Congress. An interesting feature was a motion pic- 
ture on the road test work of the Bureau of Public Roads. 


Consistency. This subject has long been a troublesome 
one. A paper by the Sub-Committee on Consistency of 
Committee E-1 recorded the various conceptions of con- 
sistency and methods of test developed by the several com- 
mittees, and the whole discussion was introduced by a 
paper treating of the fundamental considerations involved 
in this property of materials. 


Slate. The program contained two papers on this sub- 
ject, which were discussed at an A. S. T. M. meeting for 
the first time. 


Testing. The entire meeting was replete with valuable 
papers and reports on methods of testing, covering such 
topics as babbitt metal, magnetic properties, tool steels, 
insulating varnishes, paints, concrete, etc. 


III. Of the thirteen sessions of the four days of the 
convention, and of the ninety-two reports and papers, 
thirty-three are of special or general interest to archi- 
tects. 

1. Report of Committee on Screen Wire Cloth, presenting 
Tentative Specifications for Non-Ferrous Screen Wire 
Cloth. 


2. Report of Committee on Corrosion of Iron and Steel. 
Report of further inspection of sheets in atmospheric cor- 
rosion tests and of sheets in total immersion corrosion tests. 
Submitting proposed tentative Methods of Determining 
Weight of Coating of Zinc-Coated Articles, and of Tin, 
Terne, and Lead-Coated Sheets. 

3. Report of Committee on Wrought Iron. 


4. Report of Committee on Cast Iron. 
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